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school is itself an interesting experiment in edu- 
an altogether new one. Plato considered a com- 
ery as part of an ideal educational scheme and was 
define education in a manner to include the pre-school 
f childhood. About one hundred years ago—February 

rch 7, 1825—Robert Owen, picturesque and irrep 


ist. visited the city of Washington and discussed 


Opi 
1 1 


hool, which was part of his plan for the redemption 


‘ 
+ the 


race. His audience Was described as one ot tl 
tinguished ever gathered in the national capital, including 


pers oO! both Houses ot ( ongress, the judges ot! the 
- a i ee ey on ae i | 
urt. the President, and the members of his ca 


ection with his address Owen exhibited a model 


llow square of buildings, of which he said: 


) 


scheme was not all pure aspiration; for in 1826, in 
) 


nity House Number 2 of New Harmony, Indiana, 


me Neef, an associate of Pestalozzi, was conducting a nurs- 


lin which more than one hundred young pupils were 


SI 
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enrolled. Owen was not only given to vast social experiments, 
but to more delicate ones, for a contemporary count from Saxony 
after a visit to his school describes an interesting invention of this 
versatile reformer: 

This was a plate, according to which, as Mr. Owen asserted, eacl 
child could be shown his own capabilities and upon which, after a ma 
ture self-examination, he could discover what progress he had mad 
The plate has this superscription: “Scale of Human Faculties and Qua 
ties at Birth.” It has ten scales with the following titles, from the left ‘ 
to the right: self-attachment, affections, judgment, imagination, mer 
ory, reflection, perception, excitability, courage, and strength. E 
scale is divided into one hundred parts. . . . A slide that can be mov 
up and down shows the measure of the qualities therein specified, whi 


each one possesses or believes himself to possess. 


This psychometry followed the metric system, so the mental 
measurement movement, as well as the nursery-school movement 
came to its first expression in this frontier Indiana village whic! 
had been bought outright by a daring reformer a hundred years 
ago. Before we dismiss Owen, let us recall that no less an aj 
praiser than Huxley accords him a high place in the history of 
elementary education. 

A neo-nursery-school movement has arisen in England withi 
the past decade as a new social device for overcoming the blight 
ing effects of poverty, tor securing health and nurture to chil nai 
dren of pre-school age. In America it is that and it is some 
thing more. It is not restricted to children from underprivileged 
homes, and it is more closely identified with a scientific, ex 
ploratory interest in the educational psychology of the pre-school - 
child. Because of this the American nursery school is in 4 a 
position to make a definite contribution to the field of experi- 
mental education in the more technical sense of the term. 

The possibilities in this direction may be briefly and cor 
cretely indicated. There are at least five fields of inquiry and 
research into which the scientifically tempered nursery scho 
will inevitably enter: (1) the problem of individual differences, 

(2) the mental hygiene of stimulation and fatigue, (3) norms 
of personal-social behavior, (4) personality factors in educatio: 


and (5) methods of parental guidance. 
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The problem of tndividual differences —The nursery school 
ts brief career has revealed anew the variety of human na- 

for even children of pre-school age are not alike. What are 
nature and the extent of all these differences? How early 
they begin? How basic are they? Are the children from 


d homes superior? How right, how wrong, was Owen when 


told John Quincy Adams that “‘external circumstances may be 


rmed as to have an overwhelming and irresistible influence 
every infant that comes into existence, either for good or 
to compel him to receive any particular sentiments or 
its, to surround him through life, with the most agreeable or 
greeable objects, and thus at pleasure, make any portion, or 


whole of the human race, poor, ignorant, vicious and 


etched; or affluent, intelligent, virtuous, and happy ?”’ 


[he fundamental psychological problem of individual differ- 


es has been mainly studied with reference to adults, adoles- 


nts, and school children. Investigation must be directed more 


more to the period of infancy. If we study the problem in 
dren of nursery-school age we shall soon have new threads 


race back to babyhood. Only by pushing the quest steadily 


wn and back can we get the light we need on original human 


re and the genesis of human deviations. 
mental hygiene of stimulation and fatigue.—The first 
n which the skeptical layman asks about a school for the 
vho “ought to be at home,” suggests a fear of overpressure 
maturation. The question is not only justifiable but it is 
e. We need more scientific data to answer the question 
illay fear. The whole problem needs analysis and speci- 
\pparently the well-conducted nursery school some- 
an effect which is the very opposite of overstimulation, 
elligent mothers report that the children are actually less 
s and more relaxed under a systematic régime of normal 
It is important that we should recognize the type of 
) 1s injudiciously and excessively stimulated by an over- 


r oversolicitous environment. The nursery school will 
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help to discover this type and to define the kind of neglect that 
is wholesome. 

The psychological or the behavioristic aspects of fatigue can 
be studied with profit among nursery-school pupils, for the de- 
fense of young children against undue exertion is more frank 
and more immediate than those of older children. Here we can 
get new glimpses into the mechanism of fatigue and the natural 
self-protective adaptations against strain. 

The study of natural factors of safety should not, however, 
blind us to the possibility of subtle and even insidious forms of 
overstimulation. The nursery school inevitably creates a social 
organization which is different from the traditional domestic 
situation. In the ordinary home the young child is in the midst 
of adults and siblings who are separated from him by varying 
age intervals. In the nursery school the child is among peers or 
near peers. Indeed he is thrust into a community of coequals 
and comes under the potent influence of what nursery-school 
teachers call “the public opinion” of the group. Undoubtedly 
this very situation makes heavy demands upon the emotional 
equipment and social adaptation of the two-year-old and three- 
year-old citizen. There is at least a danger of overtaxation here 
which does not exist when the child is brought into conflict 
with his physical universe of building blocks, sand, and mud. 
The very fact that this danger of precocious ethical behavior 
and social conformance will vary enormously with the good 
judgment and practice of the nursery-school director means that 
we cannot too scrupulously study and safeguard the mental hy- 
giene of the pre-school educational program. An experimental 
interest in the normal aspects of the mental hygiene of fatigue 
will itself be a measure of safety. 

Norms of personal-social behavior—Amazingly little 1s 
known in a normative way regarding the mental development of 
the pre-school child. Until a few years ago we lacked even 
height and weight standards for this relatively neglected period. 
The nursery-school movement will make increasingly insistent 
demands for definite standards of a psychological character. 
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Vo.2 
: 
that In the field of psycho-clinical diagnosis such norms are indis- 
ible. During the past six years the Yale Psycho-Clinic has 
( gathering data to define more concretely the behavior char- 
d teristics of normal pre-school children at ten stages of develop- 
a ent from birth to the sixth year. We have included in this 
, uiry items relating to personal habits and home life in order 
” establish objective points of observation for estimating the 
ial maturity of both the infant and the pre-kindergarten child. 
wet [hese have included: Does he give responsive regard to the 
. Is he conscious of strangers? Does he use a spoon? Can 
on his shoes? Does he inhibit certain forbidden acts? 
esti es he show bowel and bladder control? Can he go on errands? 
sidst t is evident that such norms must have considerable elasticity, 
wit hat personal-social behavior will vary greatly with the edu- 
i. environment. Even such variation, however, will be 
‘. hin certain normal limitations, and the nursery school must 
hy lp to define these limitations more precisely 
. Ordinary educational-measurement methods will not be ap- 
’ to the pre-school period of childhood. Fortunately we 
- e obliged to develop a more individual and interpretive 
hes proach. It will be part of the task of experimental study in 
af ursery school to delineate working standards in the field of 
" ul and social behavior. It is unnecessary to imitate closely 
al lucational-measurement procedures of the elementary school 
‘ mulating such norms. 
that rsonality factors in education.—Within recent years edu- 
1} nal psychology has perhaps placed too much emphasis upon 
ent t factor of intelligence. Psychiatry and clinical psychology 
tig e helped to draw more attention to the importance of emo- 
factors in mental development. The nursery school is cer- 
i o n to reveal in clearer light the influence of personality traits 
- rends. The naiveté of the young child and the frankness of 
s otional reactions in new situations should furnish new 
- rial tor a better understanding of the genesis and modifi- 
st of personality characteristics. We can study the psy- 


of personality to better advantage in the young child than 
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in the old child, and this study may serve to refresh our faith in 
the possibilities of education. 

In connection with our investigation of pre-school norms, 
Miss Elizabeth Lord, made a study of the home behavior of fifty 
unselected four-year-old normal children, ranging in intelligence 
from dull to superior (1.Q. of 75 to 150). A record was made 
of all cases which presented personality or behavior problems. 
Minor, but by no means negligible, problems were discovered in 
eighteen out of the fifty children. There were three instances of 
enuresis, three of faulty food-habits including fastidiousness and 
vomiting, one of night terrors, two of tantrums, one of thumb- 
sucking, four of excessively inhibited speech, three of crying for 
long periods or too readily, and others of extreme shyness and 
fears. There is no way of classifying or indicating the serious- 
ness of all these behavior problems. It is significant, however, 
that they are not confined to children of one intelligence group 
but are widely distributed. Of the eighteen cases in our group 
of fifty, five fell in the “dull” group (1.Q. of 75 to 83); three, 
in the “bright” group (1.Q. of 117 to 149); and ten, in the inter- 
vening average group. A similar study of unselected five-year- 
old children showed a comparable sprinkling of special behavior 
problems, and an even larger number of cases of enuresis. 

With the assistance of Miss Ruth Washburn, we recently 
made intensive case studies of twenty-five kindergarten children, 
referred by their teachers as being in need of special educational 
provisions. Only one of these children proved to be definitely 
feeble-minded; seven others were classifiable as border-line or 
inferior from the standpoint of intelligence. Nearly all of the 
children in the group presented definite personality problems 
which were the symptoms of faulty home life and imperfect edu- 
cational opportunity. In ten of the cases there was abnormal 
shyness, associated usually with extremely inhibited speech. 
Cases of excessive and unnatural silence are far from rare; psy- 
chologically they are very significant, for by their “mute, dum) 
mouths” they declare unwholesome states of personality which 
are all too common. 
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h in F \ large proportion of the children referred to the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic are of pre-school age. Many of the behavior prob- 
s which these pre-school children present are so complicated 


rms | 
fifty and so bound up with parental and domestic factors that an or- 
enc ganized agency like a nursery school or a special guidance kinder- 
ticle garten is indispensable for their proper treatment. 
ems The nursery school will prove to be nothing less than a 
d it laboratory for the constructive investigation of such behavior 
e roblem cases. It will be compelled to use the individual ap- 
an ich and the case-study method. This will not furnish a mas- 
m ive statistical result but, if these personality case studies are 
> die adily accumulated and formulated from the standpoint of édu- 
ri itional therapeutics, they are certain to increase both our knowl- 
ets edge of personality and our faith in the efficacy of education. It 
_ is in this general field that the nursery school will probably make 
_ its most significant contribution to the science of experimental 
ro education, 
hree. Methods of parental guidance.—If the nursery school, 
ntet through the kindergarten or otherwise, becomes gradually incor- 
rear- porated into our educational system, it will undoubtedly be used 
vior for the training of parents as well as of children. Indeed the 
lfare of the pre-school child is conditioned so profoundly by 
seatie the parent that the nursery school can scarcely escape the prob- 
Ire f adult education. Here too is a rich field for experiment 
7” exploration. The whole question of how parents can be 
itel led to meet the ordinary and special problems of child-care, 
‘ titutes a problem of pedagogical technique, which has not 
Zz t been attacked with the methods and the spirit of experimental 
lems e. In some ways this is the largest and most basic of all 
edu the problems which the nursery school has served to reveal to ‘stu- 
™ ts of education. 
Y 
ps 
ut 

















CAN THE HIGH-SCHOOL PUPIL IMPROVE HIS 
READING ABILITY? 


DvupLey H. MILES 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Although reading is a tool which is useful in every high-school 
subject, and essential to most, the high school accepts many pupils 
whose ability to read is a year or even two years below the normal 
achievement of high-school Freshmen. The pupil who cannot, 
unaided, understand his textbook is certain to meet difficulties 
even in mathematics or laboratory science. The question, there- 
fore arises, If the pupil has entered high school without sufficient 
reading ability, can he then be trained to read as well as most of 
his classmates? In other words, Is reading ability so closely re- 
lated to intelligence that the pupil can do little to rise above his 
level? 

Several teachers in two New York City high schools have co- 
operated in trying to answer these questions. One of these 
schools attracts practical-minded students, who for the most part 
are looking forward to some industrial or technical career. The 
other presents a more varied curriculum and prepares for both 


college and business. Consequently the two schools draw from — 


nearly every element of the population in diverse parts of the 
city. The classes selected for the experiment represent different 
levels of ability from 1x-a through x1-a. 

The experiment began with twenty classes arranged in pairs. 
In one class of each pair every effort was made to improve the 
reading ability of the members. In the other, the teacher fol- 
lowed the methods to which he had been accustomed or which 
the class seemed to require. Because promotions are made at 
the end of each semester in New York City, the period of drill 
was only twelve weeks long. Absences from tests, together with 
other difficulties familiar to educational investigators, reduced 
the twenty classes to fourteen, and the 700 students to 331. Of 
the seven pairs of classes, there were four pairs in which the two 
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1 


IS | almost exactly the same average intelligence, though it was 
t possible to pair the individual members within these classes. 
In the drill classes the effort was made to discover in what 
nd to what extent the power to comprehend could be in- 
ised; the element of speed was not considered. John A. 
sche O'Brien has established well enough the possibility of increasing 
pupil speed of reading.’ For the purpose of measuring compre- 
rpils 
1oOT! 
annot INTELLIGENCE AND READING SCORES OF FOUR PAIRS OF 
_ CLASSES—TERMAN GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 
1itl 
the: THORNDIKE-McCa.i Cam 
Pr a, MENTAL ; ReapinGc TEST : 
ICI€ LA lyre AGE 
ost 0} [ERMAN initial ian T-Score | Months 
“Score 
ely - 
7 2 3 4) 5 6 7 
ve Tis - = 
IX-A 
Drill 13.4 54.0 61 +1.22 } 
ve < Control 13.7 5D .2 61 —1.43 — 4 
th IX-] 
t 1 rt ~ Drill 14.2 wm. 4 61.5 —1.95 —{ 
ae Control 14.0 61.7 61.5 —3.32 —1] 
l 
X-A 
r bot Drill 15.4 64.7 62.9 —3.00 —§ 
fr Control 15.7 68.3 62.9 —1.65 —4 
f t XI-A 
+ (4 Drill 16.9 67.2 63.6 +3.07 +9 
rere Control 16.9 68.9 63.6 +1.15 +3 
pat n in the present investigation, the Thorndike-McCall 
ve ft ing Scale was employed because speed only slightly affects 
ti re; even in the ninth year, the normal pupil completes 
whi test in about twenty of the thirty minutes allotted. Only 
de loes a dull pupil fail to attempt questions on every page. 
f di the initial measure of ability three forms were given, and 
wi erage was taken as the true score. For the measure after 
duce ive weeks of drill two forms that had not been set were given, 
the average again taken as the true score. To make these 


Silent Reading. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. 289 pp. 
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measurements uniform all booklets were rated by the same per- 
sons, two young women with experience in scoring these tests. 

In the measurement of intelligence, the classes fall into two 
groups. In six classes the school already had scores from the 
Otis Group Intelligence Test, and the test blanks had been scored 
and the mental ages computed by committees of teachers, al- 
though it was later discovered that the scoring and the compu- 
tations were in some need of correction. A few students had 


TABLE Il. INTELLIGENCE AND READING SCORES OF THREE PAIRS 
OF CLASSES—OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 





























THoRNDIKE-McCa.Lu 
MENTAL Reapine Test Gam 
Cass TYPE AGE — 
Oris — Norm T-Score | Months 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Grade IX-B 

eae Drill 14.4 62.1 61.5 +2.45 +6 

es Control 16.0 65.9 61.5 +3.75 +10 
Grade IX-B 

Perr Drill 14.9 63.8 61.5 +0.87 +3 

ee Control 15.4 63.2 61.5 +2.60 +8 
Grade X-B 

ee Drill 14.9 63.6 62.9 +2.84 +9 

| VE - Control 13.0 66.8 62.9 +3.76 +8 











transferred into the school without taking any intelligence ex- 
amination, consequently the six classes (Table II) in which these 
conditions obtained were not used in considering the mental age. 
The other group, the eight classes listed in Table I, took the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The booklets were rated 
by proficient markers and the computations checked. With these 
eight classes involving 169 pupils, the relations of reading to in- 
telligence may be studied with as much assurance as group tests 
can provide. 
RESULTS 

The results for the eight classes which took the Terman Group 
Test are given in Table I from which we learn that Class 161 
was a IX-A group, in which an effort was made to drill the mem- 
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 per- § bers in ability to read with exactness. The average mental age 
ests © according to the Terman Group Test was 13.4. Its initial T- 
> tw 4 score in reading, as measured by the average of three different 
n the { s of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, was 54.0. At 
cored } the end of twelve weeks the class has gained 1.22, representing 
Ss, al- ® about three months’ progress. Class 151, a 1X-A group, in which 
mpu- F no special training in exact reading was given, started with a 
; had f mental age of 13.7 and a T-score of 55.2. At the end of twelve 
ks it had lost 1.43, representing a drop of about four months 
PAIRS bility to answer with precision the questions in the Thorndike- 
[eCall Scale. The calculation of gain in months is made from 
table of reading-age norms in the directions for using the 
rndike-McCall Scale. The amount of gain varies with the 
onths reading age of the pupil. It will be noted that the classes paired 
“ approximately equal mental ability. 
The results for the six classes which have only the Otis scores 
Le given in Table II which is much like Table I, but the mental 
, re not so accurately established, since the Otis Group Test 
not scored with equal care. Moreover, in the control classes, 
HP rious forms of oral drill in exact reading were devised as a 
st with the written drill employed in the drill classes. 
+9 \n inspection of these two tables reveals the wide variety of 
— ling ability which was represented in the group concerned. 
_ n Table I, Classes 161 and 151 are some two years below grade 
thes } in ability to read exactly, while Class 241 is about a year and a 
re half below grade. On the other hand the more selected x1-A 
< th pils are above grade; Class 504 is more than a full year ahead 
ra | Class 511 some two years ahead. But these various initial 
these bilities apparently have little influence on how much gain the 
ss will make, or indeed whether it will gain or lose. One class 
tests ined as much as 3.76; another lost as much as 3.32. 
EFFECT OF INTELLIGENCE 
. Several of the teachers who cooperated in the experiment 
16] made predictions during the course of the twelve weeks. One 


Of course, this class will not improve very much. It is 
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too stupid to learn anything. It hasn’t enough intelligence even 
to read simple prose.” Another remarked, “My class is getting 
along pretty well. It reads with great ease and ought to improve 
rapidly.” The general opinion of the teachers was that the dull 
pupils would have difficulty in making higher scores on the final 
tests, but that those students who read accurately at the begin- 
ning of the term ought markedly to benefit from the training. 

These assumptions can easily be tested. All the individual 
scores were thrown into distribution tables, and the correlations 
between intelligence and gain and between the initial reading 


TABLE III. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 






































i Intelligence | Intelligence | Reading A | Reading A 
Class Type —Gain |—Reading A\i—ReadingB) —Gain 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Grade IX-A 
er he tari Drill —.218 + .585 + .592 —.118 
151..........| Control — .009 + .350 +.713 + .283 
Grade IX-B 
aaa Drill +.189 + .716 +.410 —.3l4 
ES uae mak Control — .169 + .658 + .277 — .597 
Grade X-A 
- | rey Drill —.148 + .787 + .402 — 446 
earn Control — .078 +.751 + .668 — .439 
Grade XI-A 
RE Drill — .530 + .733 + .535 — .602 
| Sa | Control — .068 + .425 + .669 — .677 





score and gain were computed. These correlations are shown in 
Table III. This table is to be read as follows: In Class 161, in 
which drill in exact reading was given, the correlation between 
intelligence and the amount of gain in reading ability was 
—0.218; the correlation between intelligence and initial reading 
ability was 0.585. The negative coefficients in this table have 
been corrected from the original computations. Professor Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike? lately pointed out in the Journal of Exper'- 


* Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘The Influence of the Chance Imperfections of the 


Measures upon the Relation of Initial Scores to Gain or Loss,’’ Journal of Er 


perimental Psychology, 7:225-52, June, 1924. 
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- ‘chology the misleading character of a negative coeffi- 
ting In the next issue of the same magazine Dr. Godfrey 
ro n developed a formula which has here been employed t 
dull the coefficients set down. They are consequently as accu- 
fir ; statistical science can attain with the data at hand 
ra third column in Table III shows how wide of the mark 
ling hers’ predictions were. The true relation between intel- 
di nd improvement is the reverse of what they expected 
Hions neral and with very many exceptions, the brighter the pupil, 
ding s he gains. In the control classes this relation 1s not sig- 
In the drill classes, however, it is somewhat stronger, 
f them (XI-A) it 1s marked 
t of the explanation may be suggested by the fourth ¢ 
t lf the classes have a coefficient of over 0.70. This in- 
it the reading ability disclosed has a rather direct rela- 
intelligence of the pupils. In two of the classes thi 
18 nis low. In the 1x-a control classes the pupils have not 
. the reading ability which pupils of their intelligen 
Thev are about two years below the norm for high- 
en, and this may explain the low coefficient of 0.35 
ntrol class, however, the reverse 1s true. [ven the 
‘4 nderstand which these bright bovs and girls could be 


attain has been surpassed. Their average ability in 


bout two years beyond the norm for their sch 

wi is fact is likewise accompanied by a low coefficient 
$25 When all the pupils in the drill classes are con 
ap ne group, the relation between reading abilitv and 
, stands at 0.79. Similarly for the control group the 
- is O.80. Normally, then, there is a clear relationshy 


general intelligence and ability to get the exact meat 
adil ; ] } ; } 
rinted material. It would, therefore, be natural that 


upil would keep his reading ability somewhere near 


r . : 

, and he would, on that account, be less likelv t 

rp ¥ ‘ ‘ - = ? 

re much by drill. On the other hand, the dull pupil 
of 
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the Correlation of Initial 
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who has found reading hard, has more room left for improve- 
ment and can make larger gains by conscientious practice. 


RELATION OF INITIAL ABILITY TO GAIN 


The sixth column of Table III shows the relation between the 
initial reading score and the amount of gain. The pupils who 
read most accurately at the beginning showed the least progress 
during the experimental period. The pupils who revealed least 
comprehension of the material at the beginning made most im- 
provement during the twelve weeks of drill. The negative cor- 
relations establish this relationship. In Class 161, which began 
some two years below standard, this inverse relationship is almost 
negligible-—0.118. But in Class 511, two years ahead of normal 
classes i1 reading ability, the disproportionate gain is great, 
—0.677. Here the slowest pupils gained most and the brightest 
pupils actually lost ground making notably lower scores in the 
final tests. With these 169 pupils it was almost uniformly true 
that the better a pupil read at the beginning, the less he improved. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER ON GAIN broa 


These general results, however, vary with the teacher. 
Table I reveals something of this influence. The teacher of the 
1x-A classes had backward pupils. She was able to give her drill 
class a gain of three months by her genial repetition of drill from 
week to week. The 1x-B teacher was less successful with pupils 
also somewhat backward. He was much interested in the inves- 
tigation and intelligent in his use of exercises, either oral or writ- 
ten, by which he endeavored to raise the level of comprehension 
in the drill class. Nevertheless, the score at the end showed a 
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loss of ability to get the exact meaning, but the corresponding ~~ 
class that got no drill lost even more. The Thorndike-McCall weal 
tests themselves had been repeated so often—the last test was the - th 
fifth—that the pupils took them without the spur of novelty or ont a 
eagerness. The teacher of x-a was occupied with administrative ees 
work and lost interest in the fortunes of her pupils in this ex- wntis 


periment. The more she drilled, the less power the pupils dis 
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r ed; they seemed to acquire a distaste for the exercises and 
t this was clearly reflected in the final score, which is three 
ts below the initial score. Her control class lost only half 
n tl (he results in XI-A are quite exceptional. The teacher had 
- first-hand acquaintance with educational measurement 
press uld give expert direction to her pupils. Though the two 
— s had the same intelligence average, Class 504 seemed t 
t it the teacher to comprehend more slowly. Her impression is borne 
the lower initial score in reading, 67.2 as against 68.9. It 
ep oreover, at the beginning a noisy, lazy, and—in their own 
Leaanat vitty group, whereas 511 was always agreeable, even 
rn it met in a less comfortable classroom than 504 did. In 
rreat, the teacher set a great many written tests on the texts studied 
htest ; with questions similar to those in the T‘orndike-McCall 
s t] ling Scale, just as the other teachers did; but in addition, 
tt ntroduced a great deal of reading aloud, with attention to 
ct meaning of each sentence. The class hour of 511 was 
chiefly to the more general discussion of the problems 
in the reading. Moreover, 504 learned that it did not 
| well at the beginning as 511 and cherished a genuine 
‘ to surpass its rival in the final measurement; 511, on the 
; nd, was somewhat bored by the final tests. Yet through 
f, luence of the teacher both classes registered higher at the 
the study than at the beginning. This is the more note- 
because both groups were superior in both intelligence 
, ading ability to the normal x1-a class. These facts indi- 
t the young woman knew how to enlist the interest of 
ns nils 
V¢ . ° 
| influence of the teacher is discernible also in Table II in 
paige every class made some gain. The teacher of 217 and 219 
“a ral tests and discussions with the former while to the lat- 
F he written periodic tests were given. In 219 the tests were 
. ten discussed, but the results of 217 show the greater 
iveness of the oral discussion. The same difference of 


d was employed by the x-B teacher, with more eagerness 
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Sept 
and closer scrutiny of the results. He made sure in both classes, ' 
which were very dissimilar in ability, that each pupil understood : ™ 
how he had gone wrong in all of his unacceptable answers. In = 
458 the tests were written, but in 415 each answer was oral and a 
was discussed before the next one was taken up. The pupils _ 
gained in this way a notion of how to attack difficulties which we 
stood them in good stead when the final reading-scale forms were = 
administered to the class. 

The report of the 1x-B teacher in charge of 209 and 210 is so seu 
interesting that it is given in her own words: ea 

To begin with, 209 and 210 were not composed of the same grade ; a 
of pupils, so far as intelligence was concerned. The former was an ing 
exceptionally bright class, while the latter was rather below the average prov 
class in intelligence. Pup 

In both classes we read The Odyssey and As You Like It. In 209 my 
we read rapidly for the story, and then we proceeded to character study. nail 
“The wily Odysseus,” “the heedful Penelope,” “the discreet Tele- prov 
machus,” for example, furnished starting places from which we set out 
to collect evidence, as to the truth or falsehood of the epithets from the 
characters’ acts. Again, a statement was made “The Greeks were re- 
ligious” or “Shakespeare uses many archaic forms” and the class pro- : 
ceeded to collect evidence from their books. Perhaps the problem was a 

: lave 
to select Rosalind, Jacques, or some other character, to read through 
every scene in which he figured, to collect every reference to him by comfy 
any other character and thus to arrive at a just estimate of his character. Thor 
Thus by constant reference to the text, the student became familiar with prow 
the masterpiece. 

In 210, on the other hand, after rapid reading to get the story, the prov 
work resolved itself into an intensive study of certain passages. These Ss 
were read silently and then questions requiring short answers were given. and ¢ 
As long as this questioning remained oral, some good resulted; for a aia 
wrong answer always brought an objection from someone who proposed gs 
a different answer. This aroused real application to the passage and re- and t 
sulted in getting the correct answer. In the weekly written quiz J found Pupil 
this incentive painfully lacking. Almost everyone in the class was quite on 

her ; ; emec 

content to give, in the few questions that really required thought, the 
first answer that suggested itself. I found it impossible to overcome M 
the smug content with which these pupils waited for the expiration of the te 
the time. Moreover, I felt that this overemphasis on certain passages actua 
rather took away from the unity of the book studied and did not pro- defici 
duce the same interest in and love for it that were felt in 209. wep 
° . — and ¢ 

This teacher’s ability to adapt the method to the class before dull 

. 
se 


her produced the extraordinary result of larger gain by the bright brillia 


~ 
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ss than by the slow one. It must be observed, however, that 
slow class was really slightly above the norm for the whole 
intry —62.1 as against the norm of 61.5. This fact does not 
minish the singularity of her achievement in so maintaining 
nterest that one class gained six months and the other ten months 
the course of twelve weeks of drill. 
[f one takes all of the drill groups in Tables I and II to- 
er, the mean gain in T-score is .98, on the average a six 
nths’ gain. Similarly, in the control classes the mean gain in 
score is .80. In other words, the gain in comprehension result- 
from frequent written tests is slightly greater than the im- 
ement that comes from good teaching by other methods. 
pils of high intelligence become accurate readers through regu- 
hool training. Only with exceptional teachers do they im- 


markedly under drill in getting the exact thought. 


CONCLUSION 
(his investigation yields several conclusions. Bright pupils 
ve ordinarily by their daily reading practice gained ability to 
prehend the printed page, so that written tests similar to the 
rndike-McCall Reading Scale do not usually produce im- 
ement. On the other hand, slower pupils are likely to im- 
ve if the teacher is able to maintain their interest and effort. 
ri Similarly, because of the close relation between intelligence 
2 nd comprehension in reading, pupils who stand high on the read- 
ng scale at the initial testing, are likely to lose interest in drills 
| tests and to obtain distinctly lower scores on the final tests. 
ils inexpert in getting the thought, however, may benefit from 

dial drills and develop power. 

, \lost important of all, the extent of improvement depends on 
the teacher. If the teacher makes sure that the remedial drill is 
ially producing a cure, if he shows the pupil what causes his 
iency and how it can be removed, if he maintains interest 
ntinuously calls forth effort on the part of the pupils, then 
il, slow readers can be taught to read more accurately and even 
nt pupils can be urged to a higher degree of comprehension. 
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The measurement of ability to “read with exactness” proved 
to be difficult. Every precaution was taken to secure accurate 
scores, yet the interest of the pupil was an extremely disturbing 
factor. In some cases pupils were apathetic at the beginning and 
did not register their true ability. In others they were bored at 
the close of the period of drill and failed to reach their standard 
of achievement. A teacher who knows them intimately and who 
is on such friendly terms with them that they will talk to him 
without disguise or reservation—such a teacher—might by 
series of individual measurements arouse sufficient eagerness to 
control the element of interest and arrive at true scores of read- 
ing ability. 

When it is recalled how essential reading ability is to progress 
in the high school, to say nothing of later life, it becomes the 
plain duty of teachers in every department to experiment with 
methods of increasing comprehension. Though a good many 
pupils may fail to improve, the tables recording the findings oi 
this investigation show that success awaits the stimulating 
teacher. 
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ae METHOD FOR COMPUTING ACCOMPLISHMENT 

arate QUOTIENTS ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL AND 

thine COLLEGE LEVELS 

x an 4 CHARLES C. PETERS 

ed 5 Ohto Wesleyan Unwersity 

idard This article develops a technique for extending the computa- 

| wi } tion of accomplishment quotients’ to students of the high-school 
» hi nd college levels. The method in common use, the division of 
by } educational age by mental age or of the educational quotient by 

ess 1 | the intelligence quotient, can be applied only to the elementary- 
read | and junior high-school levels, since beyond that stage 

ntal-test scores cannot be translated into mental ages nor can 

PTESS educational-test scores be translated into educational ages 

2s tl \bout thirteen hundred students at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
witl ity were included in the study, which disclosed several signifi- 
mat nt facts. We found, for example, a tremendous amount of 

igs 01 rlapping in the extent of effort put forth by students of high 
lating ttainment as compared with those of low attainment. On the 


rage, those who were making high grades were earning them 
<tra effort, and those who were making low grades were not 
rting the fulkenergy of such abilities as they had. Also, con- 
to the general conviction that colleges are favoring their 
ht students at the expense of their dull ones, we found that 
dull students were actually accomplishing, on the average, 
more than were the bright ones. This was shown by a 
heantly high negative correlation between accomplishment 
intelligence. 
\t Ohio Wesleyan University, as at many other colleges, the 
letter grades have been given corresponding numerical 
s so that each student’s marks may be converted into a point 


ge.“ A point average of 1 is required for graduation, and 
ere is a tendency to use the term accomplishment ratio (A.R.) instead 
mplishment quotient. 
Ss given a value of 3; B,2; C, 1; and D, E, and F, 0. A student’s 
age is found by multiplying the number of hours he has in each of 
by the numerical value of the letter and dividing t sul 


ts by the total number of his hours 


ug 
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is also a prerequisite to initiation into any fraternity. Students 
are dismissed from the institution if they fall below a certain 
point average and, of course, a certain minimum point average 
is the criterion of admission to all honor societies. 

Our study of the accomplishment quotients of all the stu- 
dents at the university grew out of the conviction, on the part 
of some of the members of the faculty, that we should have a 
more just measure of the worth of students than this point aver- 
age affords. Some students stand high in this respect with com- 
paratively little effort because nature has favored them with 
capacities for learning easily, while others are obliged to work 
much harder to attain the same point average, or even a lower 
one. While it was obvious that we needed, for certain purposes, 
a measure of academic achievement as bare attainment regard- 
less of any qualification based upon the individual's effort, there 
were other purposes for which this did not seem a fair index o/ 
merit. Particularly in disciplinary matters, in the denial to men 
and women of the right of admission to fraternities, and in all 
situations involving praise or censure for faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness in work, it seemed desirable to have a measure of success 
that would gauge a student’s worth in terms of the fidelity with 
which he put to use such abilities as nature had given him, rather 
than in units that could be greatly affected by endowment from 
nature as contrasted with individual effort. It was thought that 
such a unit of measure, if it could be found, would be more just 
and more democratic than our present one. It could be made 
to stimulate the brighter students, who reach the required mini- 
mum point average of our present system without being com- 
pelled to give to the task anything like the full swing of their 
abilities. 

A unit of measure is needed which will compel the brilliant 
youth to put into his studies as strenuous an effort to reach the 
minimum requirements as that which would be required of an- 
other of low ability in the attainment of the same minimum. 
Such a unit would place before the latter the promise of success 
in competition on an exact equality with the former. 
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lis is areal problem; some students are making high grades 


rtai ; , : 
ess effort than others put into making low grades, and many 
r abler students are drifting on with fair success by using 
small fraction of their abilities. These facts our findings 
established. Some evidence of the amount of overlapping 
— en in Table I. A study of each college class and of the 
i\ . . . ° 
ratings in comparison with each other, shows the same 
A\ . - - . 
overlapping for each class and for all cases where a higher 
is compared with lower ratings. It 1s evident from this 
wa that unequal degrees of effort earn for students equal 
W P ‘ 
by our present system and even that, frequently, the 
_ 
10S 
I. EXTENT TO WHICH STUDENTS RATED BELOW A SUR- 
ASSED, IN THE USE OF THEIR ABILITIES, THOSE 
a 
the WHO WERE RATED A 
ed 
< IXCEEDED IN Use MApe OF ABILITIES 
1 Lowest Lower Lower 
: Fourth of Half of Three -fourths 
fait S NTS A Students \ Students of A Students 
ICcK Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
wit 1 2 3) } 5 6 7 
atl 2 . ‘ 
. 119 58 62 30 23 11 
trot 165 47 87 25 39 1] 
on 111 28 55 14 11 7 
tt 21 12 8 { 
f j Of students rated B 119 or 58 percent exceeded the lowest fourth of 
: 4 students on the use they made of their abilities 62 or 30 percent exceeded 
1 wer half of the A students in this respect; et« 
n 
ce ter effort gets the lesser reward. Justice would seem clearly 
tl t mand a scheme of measuring merit more nearly in harmony 
the individual's faithfulness to his duties. 
iant m the other hand, however, in spite of this overlapping in 
ht idual cases, our data show that, on the average, persons who 
yf making low grades are doing so at least in part because they 
mi not work—because they do not make full use of the abilities 
1ccess nature has given them. This is proved by the fact that the 


accomplishment quotient, which is our measure of the 
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extent to which individuals use their talents, increases as we 
ascend through point-average levels, as Table II shows. 

Our data in detail show that the same generalizations hold i: 
almost exactly the same way for each of the four constituent col- 
lege classes considered separately. It is true, in every class, that 
on the average, those who are making low grades are making 
less than normal use of their faculties as measured in terms of 
accomplishment quotient, while those who attain high grades 
are making better than normal use of theirs. This is a signif- 
cant finding. In the face of it, students earning low grades can- 
not claim that they are doing all they can. Such a quantitative 


showing could be made the basis of what ought to prove an ef- 


TABLE Il. MEDIAN ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENTS FOR 
CERTAIN POINT AVERAGES 


Equiv- Range — ' 
Point Averages at eee Middle 50 ay oad 
Letter . d. Percent - — 
OO— .49 D— 625 52 — .754 415 
50— .99 D+ 792 .71 — .882 170 
1.00—1.49 C- 945 814—1.128 395 
1.50—1.99 C+ 1.038 926—1.164 353 
2 00—2.49 B 1.081 975—1.188 207 
2.50—3.00 \ 1. 166 1.051—1.31 87 


fective appeal to them as a group to work up to at least tl 
normal level of effort. 

As indicated in our opening paragraph, we were obliged 
develop a new technique for the computation of accomplishment 
quotients on this level. It is not customary to speak of ment 
ages beyond fourteen or sixteen; we used mental-test scores i1 
stead. Even more impossible is it for us to translate educatior 
test scores into educational ages here. A child has an arithn 
age, because he continues the study of arithmetic through all t! 
school grades and his attainment is cumulative from first to | 
but he could not analogously have an algebra age, a chemist! 
age, a sociology age, Or a French age, since these subjects 


egun late, at different periods by different individuals, and « 
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throughout comparatively short peri 


re, employ the method of dividing 


ie. 
resort was, therefore, to translate tl 
lents, and also their intelligence SC 


n units, T-scores, and to get the acco 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENTS 
AVERAGES AND ACCOMPLISHMENT Q 
ALL CLASSES COMBINED 


Point Averages 


mpushment — 
Juotient OO 50 1.00 1.50 
14 Og ] 14 l OO 
l 2 > } 3) 
; 6 
) 1] 10 
10 27 16 
7 D2 51 14 
) 7 17 x4 54 
3 5 Q7 70 
} 2 16 71 95 
) s oe 16 
9 3 | 22 | 29 
9 12 Ls 
J l tH 9 
) l ] 4) 
’ 2 } 
} l 
} I l 
js ] 
5 170 —~ 53 
ng the former by the latter. Since 
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dds. We could not, 


educational age by 


1e point averages of 
res, into standard- 


mplishment quotient 


ACCORDING TO POINT 
UOTIENTS- 


2.00-—| 2.50 Tota 


2.49 | 3.00 


6 7 s 
21 
17 4 209 
$2 Ss 225 
51 19 254 
is 19 153 
21 13 R8 
12 11 53 
] 6 18 

2 l 9 

2 l ; 


9 ' 
é ) 
209 SD 1 257 


all of the distribu- 


th which we had to deal were so nearly normal that the 


the normal probability curve could 


safely be applied to 


this was not difficult. This method obviously utilized the 


ive position. Any student w 


his abilities would presumabl 


ho was making just 


~ 


vy stand in the 
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relative position in the academic-attainment array that he would 
occupy in the intelligence array. The S. D. value of his academic 
average would therefore be exactly the same as the S. D. value 
of his intelligence score, and his accomplishment quotient would 
be 1. If he fell lower in the academic-attainment array than i: 
the intelligence array, the S. D. value of the former would be less 
than that of the latter and his accomplishment quotient would be 
less than 1. For the opposite case, the quotient would be more 
than 1. Of course, this assumes that the mental tests properly 
measured his capacity to achieve and that his academic grades 
correctly measured his real achievement—assumptions which are 
only roughly true. 

So far our method was simple, but we soon discovered a seri- 
ous injustice. By this method of computing accomplishment 
quotients it is impossible for the student who ranks highest in 
the intelligence series to make an accomplishment ratio of more 
than 1, and he would need to stand absolutely first in academic 
attainment to get even that. Conversely the person who stood 
lowest in intelligence could not have an accomplishment quotient 
of less than 1 and chances are all in favor of his making more 
than 1. And this injustice was involved to the extent to which : 
student stood near to one end or the other of the intelligenc« 
array. Under those circumstances it is obvious that accomplish- 
ment quotients near the two ends could not have the same mean- 
ing as those at the middle. 

In order to correct this defect we developed an empirical 
formula, which grew, however, out of the conditions that caused 
the distortion. The considerations on which it was based wer 
these: 

1. A correction is needed only to the extent to which a student | 
near one end or the other of the intelligence series, in order t 
offset the chances which operate wholly either for or against | 
while for others the odds are divided. He needs an addition 
the upper end of the series and a deduction at the lower end 


>, Those students at the upper intelligence levels who exceed th 
normal accomplishment may be expected to earn as much abov' 


the 


the normal, or the average, as do those in the middle of 


a ee ee 


+ ete 


pale 
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ries. Correspondingly, those at the lower end may be expected 


OU s 

fall as far below normal. Moreover, an addition or subtrac- 
- 
= should not be made except for those students who have ex- 
alu austed their normal chances, or to the extent to which they 


ve used up such chances. 


verage deviation from the median for the middle quin- 
the average for the four classes—O0.13 $.D. Assump- 
just mentioned involves that those at the top in intelligence 
ve a chance to earn that much, on the average, above 

i rmal. Some might earn more, others less, but our best 
s to what they would do if given the chance, would be 
unt. He who stands completely at the t p in intelli- 
nd who also has used up all his chances by standing com- 
the top in academic grades, should have the whole of 


lition To the extent to which he falls below the top in 


tu nce, or to the extent to which he fails to use up all his 
nor by falling below the top in attainment, he should have 

rt of the maximum correction. The following formula 
cor s these conditions: 
cit 
ane A ee 13 

‘ 5 + 15d (4— psd) (4 isd ) 

" where psd = S. D. value of student's 


academic point average, 
isd = S. D. value of his intel 
t ligence score, and 
5 =the value of the mid-point 


in the distribution.’ 


= 

u tremely seldom will either his intelligence rating or his aca- 

A ttainment go above + 3S. D., and if 3 S. D. is substituted 

lenominator of the correcting fraction, it is obvious that 

it will be an addition of the whole .13, since each of the 

er | t in the denominator will become 1 and their product 1. 

the added credit diminishes rapidly as one falls a little be- 

top in either achievement or intelligence and only a small 

t of the cases receive an addition of more than .01 or .02. 
} 


also the note on page 99, 
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Purely arbitrarily, and according to custom, — 5 S. D. was taken 
as the zero point. Moreover, when so taken, it makes the range 
of our accomplishment quotients nearly parallel to those com- 
puted by other methods. 

The formula for the lower end of the intelligence series is 


ee ne 


us 


A.0. =——— ; —— 
a 5 +isd (4+ psd) (4+15d) 


+ psd 13 ; 


uw 


If, now, we replace S. D. units measured from the median wit! 4 
units measured from 5 S. D. below the median as a zero point, | 9 
and also combine the cases for the two ends of the series int 


one equation, our formula for all cases becomes: 


“ psd oe .13 , 


A. Q. =~? - : 
te isd (s=4—uisd) (5+ 4— psd) 
All double signs are to be taken as minus when the intelligen 
score is less than 5 §. D.; otherwise, plus. This formula is 1 
so complicated in practice as it looks, and really the correction 
may as well be omitted except in those cases where both intel! 
gence and academic attainment are above 6 S. D. or below 4 S$. D 
since anywhere between those limits the correction will be or 
Ol or less. Where many accomplishment quotients are to | 
computed, it is best to secure a table from which they and their 
corrections can be read directly for all possible combinations 
intelligence measures and academic grades. The formula given | 
above, or tables developed from it, can be applied wherever 
ratings of academic success are translated into a point-averag 
system, whether in college, technical school, or high school. 

The writer believes it would be very much worth while / 
college and high-school administrators to measure the suc: 
of their students in terms of accomplishment quotients. 1! 
following are some of the situations in which the findings 
such measurement could be used: 


1. In all cases of discipline that turn at all upon questions of 


fulness to college duties. 


In deciding the number of extra-curricular activities pern ; nsper 


or advised, in the case of particular students 


a 
: 
« 
Df 
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taker n deciding the amount of extra work a student should be a 
rang sed or permitted to carry 
cational counseling, or in giving advice regarding the stu 
: s course of study. 
iding the advisability of re-admitting to college a student 
PS is questionable academic success 
ssing upon doubtful cases for graduatior 
ling who shall be excluded from membership in fra 
tes 
lating competition in scholarship among fraternity groups 
ts of group standing could be made in terms of the accon 
point, shment quotient rather than in terms of the point average 
uld doubtless be found for overcoming the danger that 
ents might shirk the intelligence examinations in order to 
position to make a higher accomplishment quotient 
etermin ing eligibilit r participatior n intercollegiate 
( Y to students ror increased eft t A ppe 1 c 
oO { each student to reach a h oh accomplishment quotient 
oe 
t s is now the custom, to make an A grade o1 v 
” I kK ppa The ror ( ippe< il would be de ocrati ( 
would have an equal chance to respond to it, while the 
nt ndemocratic and unfair since it can have meaning onl 
Q w with exceptional natural endowmen 
ps a new type of honor society might be instituted, based 
high accomplishment with such abilities as one has rather 
t on mere attainment. This would be the only really det 
t ratic honor society, for it would be open as a possibility tf ; 


ur most interesting discoveries was the correlation 
ccomplishment and intelligence. Studies, previously 
n elementary-school pupils, have shown a negative cor- 
{ 


between accomplishment quotients and measures of in- 
e. But there is a wide-spread conviction that, unlike the 
schools, colleges cater to their more brilliant students at 
pense of their duller ones, and that the former get the 
hare of opportunities. The writer shared this conviction 


expected, as a consequence, a high positive correlation 


t to be understood that all of these uses are made of accomplis! 

nts at Ohio Wesleyan University. By vote of the faculty, they ar 

red on the student’s record, be available for anyone who wishes to 

them, and be employed in such ways as the faculty or the administrative 
from time to time, decide. 
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between brightness and accomplishment. But the opposite turned 
out to be the case; there was, in all four college classes, a nega- 
tive correlation of considerable magnitude between these tw 


factors. Here are the Pearson coefficients: 


Freshman class, r equals — .295 + .047 t 
Sophomore class, r equals—.54 = : 
Junior class, r equals —.58 + .039 ° 
Senior class, r equals —.61 + .025 . 


Is this not further evidence that our brighter students need 


i 
( 
i 
; 


more stimulus? Apparently the parable of the talents, when t 
of college students, needs to be reversed, if those at Ohio Wes- 


leyan are typical. Of course a part of this showing may be due | J... , 
to the fact that our measures of academic achievement do not ; P 


extend up far enough to do justice to the extra bright, when 
many as twenty percent of the students make A’s, and also our 


TABLE IV. MEDIAN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
QUOTIENTS OF THE FOUR COL- 
LEGE CLASSES 


Semi- 
. Medi: 
Class , ; ey | Interquartile 
etal Range 
l | 2) j (3) 

: ¥ 7 : ——y ax ie 2 2 
Freshman 938 | 14 2 
Sophomore 1.007 125 
Junior .997 .141 
Senior 1.03 142 


scheme of correcting may not add enough for some of the bright 
est, but it is not likely that either of these factors accounts 
more than a small part of the negative correlation. It would lx 
interesting, too, to know why the correlations increase so mark- 
edly as we go up from freshman to senior classes. 


There seems also to be some significance to the behavior 
hol 


accomplishment quotients as we go up the grades. They are mt 
lower for Freshmen, on the average, than for higher classmer 
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% 
4 


except for a reversal by a slight margin between Sopho- 


— and Juniors, they tend to increase as we go up the grades. 
i 1e situation shown in Table IV may be due to one or more 
ral factors: (1) Freshmen may not yet have found them- 
They may need more counseling and stimulus than they 
Many of the loafers may have left school before get- 
through the college course. (3) Professors may hold 
en for higher standards relative to their maturity, than 

ld upper classmen. 

; f these factors probably enter, but certainly the third is 
nt ty one. Many college professors openly say that Fresh- 
W t be expected to make high grades. Instead of mark- 
As 


against freshman standards, they measure them by ab- 


ndards of attainment—the same standards by which 


1¢ " » wie » . ‘ 
sure upper classmen—even when they are segregated 
>( ° 4 “ 
es exclusively for Freshmen. 
NOTE ON PORMULA FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT 
Dr. A. S. Otis has objected to the writer’s formula and pro 
titute: namely, to divide the academic attainment, reduced 
lues, by the intelligence, put in sigma terms, after the latter 
plied by the coe ficient ot correlation between academ1 
ntelligence, and r,, has been empirically adjusted until the 
between intelligence and accomplishment quotients has be 
as I understand it—the matter having been taken up in 
nversation—is as follows: the line of the means of the 
averages regresses from the line of relation so that 
e latter falls only r,, times as far above or below the meat 
For any given position in the intelligence series we can 
, academic achievement that corresponds to it by multiply 
yT - - 
gence quotient by r,;. Since this is the mean 4, di 


made by those with this /, we may take it as the “normal” 


uld b ird” A for this /. The accomplishment quotient would then 
ttained A divided by the derived one, that is, 
A 0) 
Ma 
. ; measured from the mean. Starting from So as a zero 
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5+A 


a7 L.ray 


A. Q. 


Since the theme of this article does not turn on the writer’s par. 
ticular formula but on the desirability of measuring accomplishment by 
some form of parallelism between academic success and intelligence, for 
which the best formula is probably yet to be found, | am submitting Dr 
Otis’ proposal and a criticism of it as a basis for comparison and dis. 
cussion. In spite of its plausibility from the purely statistical stand- 
point, there seem to me to be several fatal objections to it in practic: 

1. Accomplishment quotients derived by it would have no standard 
meaning. The range would depend upon the height of the correlati 
between measured intelligence and measured academic achievement 
With a poor test the accomplishment quotient of a student at the top 
the intelligence series could be as high as 1.50; with a perfect test it 
could not be more than 1.00. Indeed, the whole range of accomplish 
ment quotients would tend to increase as the r,, decreased, since th 
range of the denominator of the fraction would become less while th 
numerator remained the same. Surely a method of computation 
gives accomplishment quotients with no standard meaning is not a pra 
tical method. 

2. In taking the mean 4 corresponding to an / as the normal one 
for that /, we assume that the whole lag is due to the critical factor 
which accomplishment quotients turn, namely, lack of effort. As 
matter of fact most of the lag of the mean is due to the poorness of the 
test. To get a true accomplishment quotient we should divide a measur 
of what one does achieve by a true measure of what normal use of h 
abilities and efforts would enable him to achieve. The mean of thi 
where they lag for many reasons of which effort is only one, does 1 
give us the true standard to serve as our divisor. 

3. This method violates common sense in the way in which it 
tributes gratuitous additions to accomplishment quotients. A _ student 
who stood at + 1 @ in both intelligence and achievement, and whos¢ 
complishment in view of the parallelism between achievement and al 
ity would naturally be described by an A. Q. of 1.00, would, if r 
get by this method an A.Q. of 1.07; at 2, 1.11; at 3a, 1.18. 

Thus he gets nearly as much addition near the middle, where he 
room to fling himself, as he does at the top where he has no room. T! 
does not seem to be sufficient warrant for adding gratuitously .07 to hi 
accomplishment quotient at Io or .II at 2a. 


4. The method would be clumsy to extend to other colleges. 1h 
formula would have to be made anew for every college and high sch 
and every time a different test was used. Especially if the feature wet 
added to “cut and try” until the negative correlation between accomplis* 
ment quotient and intelligence were compensated for, it would be 
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intricate to make it feasible as a practical procedure in the 
file of colleges. 
My method is closely analogous to the traditional one for ac- 
nt quotients, namely to put measures of mental maturity and 
vement im parallel series measured from the same zero point 
the case of the traditional method) and get the accomplishment 
by dividing a measure of position in one series by a measure 
in the other, in such a way that parallel positions would give 
of 1. The method proposed by Dr. Otis gets away from that 
and gives to accomplishment quotients a different meaning 
which they have traditionally had 








DIAGNOSING STUDENT SHORTCOMINGS IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


WALrer S. GuILER 
Miami University 


The purpose of this paper is to show the value of diagnosti 
tests in discovering some learning difficulties which students en- 
counter in the mechanics of English composition. By way of in- 
troduction, it should be stated that at the time this study was 
made the writer was serving a group of 103 students at Teacher 
College, Miami University, in the capacity of student adviser. 
the close of the first six weeks of the college year, thirty-nine 
the students were receiving failing or nearly failing marks i: 
English composition. In order to discover some of their short- 
comings and thus to help them out of their difficulties, a serie: 
of diagnostic tests was given. The results furnished the basis 
of this discussion. 

The tests used were the Pressey Punctuation and Capitalz: 
tion Tests and the Charters Verb and Pronoun Tests.' The 1 
This table shows how well t! 
Two stu: 
dents attained a perfect score in capitalization, three in ver 
The median score 


sults are presented in Table I. 
students’ scores compare with the established norms. 


usage, and two in the use of pronouns. 
higher than that for high-school Seniors in punctuation and capr 
talization, but lower in the case of verbs and pronouns. fF‘ 

students failed to reach the eighth-grade standard in capitalize 
tion, one in punctuation, and twelve each in the use of verbs ar 


pronouns. 


*The Pressey Punctuation Test consists of thirty sentences desig 
measure the various abilities to punctuate that are needed in one’s wi 
discourse. 

The Pressey Capitalization Test measures by means of twenty-eight 
tences the ability to capitalize in the more common forms of written expr ss 

The Charters Verb Test is designed to measure the ability to use tw 
two of the more common their various tense and number forms 
the forty sentences comprising the test. 

The Charters Pronoun Test uses forty sentences to measure abil 
use pronouns in their various gender, person, number, and case forms. 
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- chief concern, however, is to discover the individual dif- 


ities which students encounter in the fields of punctuation, 


italization, verb, and pronoun usage. These findings are re- 


| in a series of tables; but space limitations make it impos- 


rABLE I. SCORES ATTAINED IN THE VARIOUS TESTS 


ey ’unctua- Cs al- Charters 
Punctua ipital f ha r Verb Pronoun 
ts tion ization rests Test Test 
on a es st 
lest Test Scores ‘ 
2 5 4 5) 6 


Test Scores 


l » 40 3 2 
2 2 39 } 6 
2 8 38 } 4 
2 } 37 7 8 
3 5 1 36 4 3 

\ 
4 9 135 ) 0 
2 2 | 34 I i 
i 2 | 33 2 3 
{ 3 | 32 7 
2 2 i 3l 2 l 

i 
5 2 1 30 ; 
l 28 l 
5 
39 39 { Total 39 39 
21.1 24.9 Median 36.6 36.5 

GRADE NorRMS 

20.1 23.8 | XII 37.2 7.4 
19.1] 23.3 | XI 37.6 34.7 
i7.o 22.8 i X 33.9 53. I 
14.0 21.5 + IX 35.2 ®- 
12.4 20.6 ! VIII 35.0 54 
10.4 1i8.8 | VII 33.1 2 6 


present more than one. The results from the punctuation 
e been selected as typical ; they are presented in Table II. 
his table discloses a number of salient facts which, thr ugh 
rison, are found to bear striking resemblance to those 
were revealed by similar tables dealing with capitalization, 


nd pronouns, respectively. One fact is that each field 
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REMENT OF PUNCTUATION ABILITIES 


Number 
Inabilities 
per Stude 
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The abilities measured by the items in the Pressey Punctuation 


° 


nma to separate words ina 143. 
es 14, 


na to separate parts of an 


eas 


omma to set off a direct quo- 15. 


yn 16. 


ma to separate parts of a 


17 
na to set off slightly par 
tical or inserted expressions 18. 
mma to separate clauses 
} by ‘“and.’? ‘“but.’? 197 
- - 
~* as, ete. 


off 
the end of a 1) 


ma to set obviously 
elements at 


na to set off an appositive 


, phrase, or clause 2] 
na to set off a clearly in 
ry expression oo 
na to set off an adverb 


ndependently 
olon to separate clauses 
a compound sentence not 
1 by a conjunction 24 
lon to separate parts of 
pound containing 


1 sentence 


posite of many specific 


usages 


A period after an abbreviation 
An apostrophe to indicate the 
omission of a letter or letters in 
a word 

An apostrophe to show possession 
Quotation marks to enclose a di- 
rect quotation 

Quotation marks to enclose each 
part of a divided quotation 
Quotation marks to indicate the 
title of a theme, story, or song 
Quotation marks to call attention 
to words used with some special 
meaning 

A dash to indicate a marked 
break in the progress of thought 
sentence 


mark 


in a 


A question after a direct 
question 

A colon after an expression that 
formal introduction 
to something that follows 

A colon between hours and min- 


utes in a statement of time 


serves as a 


An exclamation point to indicate 
strong feeling or emotion 


Punctuation, for ex- 


is not merely a matter of full stops, stops within the sen- 


nd special marks. 


It is also a matter of different kinds 


stops, such as the period, the question mark, and the ex- 


n point; different kinds of stops within the sentence, 


the comma, the semicolon, the colon, and the dash; and, 


nt kinds of special marks, such as the apostrophe and quo- 


irks 


situation and quite a different purpose in another. 


Nor is this all, for a mark may serve one function 


The 


example, serves one function in separating words 


series and quite a different use in separating the parts 


ess 


pecific nature of the form side of expression holds just 


fields other than punctuation 


re of particularized abilities 


Capitalization involves 


Verb usage turns out 
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to be a matter of using correctly many verbs in their various 
tense and number forms, while mastery of pronouns involves 
ability to manage many pronouns in their gender, person, num- 
ber, and case forms. Wide individual variation characterizes th. 
ability to manage the mechanics of expression; both tables afford 
abundant evidence on this point. 

Training in specific usages must not be relied upon to trans- 
fer. Table II shows that all of the students were able to use 
comma to set off an adverb used independently. Twenty-two of 
the same thirty-nine students, however, were unable to use 
comma to separate words used in a series; seventeen, to set 
a slightly parenthetical or inserted expression; and so forth 
All of the students, except one, were able to use quotation marks 
to enclose a direct quotation. On the other hand, eleven wer 
unable to use the same marks to indicate the title of a theme, 
story, or song; and, twenty-five to call attention to words used 
with some special meaning. Similar evidence is not lacking 1 
the case of individuals. Student 7, for example, encountered 
difficulty in using the apostrophe to indicate the omission o! 
letter or letters in a word, although he was able to use the san 
mark to denote possession. 

The evidence on the transfer value of training is just as strik- 
ing in the case of capitalization, verbs, and pronouns. One stv- 
dent who was unable to capitalize the names of educational and 
business institutions and words derived from the names of cities 
experienced no trouble at all with such closely related usages 
capitalizing the names of social-betterment organizations and 
words derived from the names of persons. Another student hac 
no trouble in using correctly “see,” “sit,’” and other verbs, but 
failed in the use of “run,” “lie,” “has,” “break,” and “to be 

The difficulties which students encounter in the mechanics 
English expression constitute a fourth revelation of the data 
These individual shortcomings furnish points of departure i 
the further work of teaching. Table II will serve to show how 
the difficulties are located. When the table is read vertically, 
the shortcomings for the group as a whole are revealed. Thus, 
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~I 


n one half of the students failed to use the comma to 
words used in a series. By reading the table hori- 


one discovers the difficulties of each student. Student 7. 
ple, could not use the apostrophe to indicate the omis- 
. letter or letters in a word, and the dash to indicate a 


' 
} 


reak in the progress of thought in a sentence. 


few of the inabilities which are common to the students 


up are listed below with the percent of the group mani- 


the various inabilities: 


Inability to use PERCENT 
Che dash to indicate a marked break in the progress of 

thought in a sentence 97 
(Juotation marks to call attention to words used wit! 

some special meaning 64 

e comma to separate words used in a series 56 
The ipostrophe to denote possession 56 
The period after an abbreviation 16 


comma to set off slightls pare nthetical expressions 44 


ipostrophe to indicate the omission ot a letter or 


letters in a word 38 

lhe comma to separate clauses joined by “and,” “‘but,”’ 
or, ind ‘‘as”’ oo 

exclamation mark to show strong emotion 33 
| semicolon to separate clauses of a compound sen- 

tence not joined by a conjunction 31 

izalior Tnabilit y to capitalize 
lhe first word of every line of poetry 38 
Che name of a particular section of country 33 
Che first word of a direct quotation 28 
The name of a social betterment organization 26 
\ word derived from the name of a city 20 

ns—Inability to use 
Che nominative case form as a predicate complement 74 
[he nominative case form as the subject of a sentence +5 
rhe objective case form after a preposition 13 
\ first person pronoun standing in a series at the end of 

the series 13 
\ pronoun in agreement with its antecedent In person 2S 
bjective case form after a transitive verb 20 


Inability to use the following verbs in their various tense and 
number forms 


ind will 13 


should be noted in passing that, aside from a few short- 


gs which are more or less common to the group, the diffi- 
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culties are, in the main, individual. The inabilities that are com- 
mon to the group should be met by group instruction, while those 
that are peculiar only to certain students should be overcome by 


individual instruction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Analysis of the tests results shows that, all too often, even col- 
lege students are deficient in abilities which presumably had been 
developed in the primary and intermediate grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Witness, for example, the failure of students 
to capitalize the names of days of the week and to use the comma 
to separate the parts of an address. In order to improve the 
situation, an extensive program of educational diagnosis should 
be initiated early in the year and on all grade levels so that the 
results might be utilized throughout the year for more effectiv: 
teaching. Needless to say, this program should have the enlight- 
ened and spirited support of the English teachers. 

In the wake of an extensive program of educational diag- 
nosis, a well-organized scheme of remedial instruction should 
follow. Deficiencies which are revealed by the former become 
the basis of the latter. Self-teaching practice exercises, by means 
of which children learn modes and principles of expressior 
through much doing, should constitute an important phase 
the remedial work. If satisfactory practice exercises are not 
now available, then sentiment should be created and expresse 
for this kind of teaching instrument. 

The remedial program should also hold the pupils responsib! 
for the use of all the English which they have learned. It goes 
without saying that the pupils will be taught what they need t 
know. The futility of the grind of merely memorizing a set 
rules is apparent on every side. A comparative study of 
guage and grammar scores shows that the same students w! 
attained a median language score of 37 in pronoun usage m 
a median score of only 27 in grammar. Likewise, one student 
whose language score was 33 in verb usage had a grammar sc 


of only 8. One of the greatest fallacies that education can c 
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to assume that a mere knowledge of rules and principles 
entuate in definite behaviors. Teaching in English com- 
, as in other fields, should drive straight at the attainment 
nite abilities, first by teaching and second by giving the 
plenty of purposeful practice so that the reactions are 
nently set in his nervous system. 
distinct need for much individual instruction is made ap- 
t by the analysis. All of the charts show that, out of scores 
zes, only a few offer difficulty for any considerable part of 


ip of students. Hence, the problem turns out to be largely 


tter of instructing according to individual needs. Yet, with 


population of about twenty-five million and with a teach- 


taff of approximately three-quarters of a million, America 


ssarily committed to the plan of mass instruction. Be- 
this necessity and because of individual variation in 
nent and in capacity to learn, diagnostic tests and prac- 


rcises become indispensable tools for producing definite 











SIZE OF CLASS AND TYPES OF INSTRUCTION 
CHARLES L. HARLAN 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

Of several recent studies as to the effect of class-size on class- 
room efficiency, almost all indicate that class-size is relatively 
unimportant in determining the amount that pupils profit from 
schoolroom activities. These various studies have included 
measures of efficiency in terms of tested results in the different 
subjects, improvement made during a limited period of time, 
promotion rates, and time spent by classes of different sizes in 
performing routine activities of the schoolroom. The experi- 
mental studies under controlled conditions made under the direc- 
tion of the Bureaus of Educational Research at the University 
of Illinois and at the Ohio State University, agree in the con- 
clusion that school achievements in large, medium, and small 
classes are not greatly different, nor do these studies favor any 
particular class-size. None of them, however, has considered 
that efficiency in classes of different size might be affected by 
the types of instruction employed. 

For a long time school administrators have looked upon 
thirty pupils as a sort of ideal number for one teacher to man- 
age and instruct. The rapidly increasing enrollment in most 
school systems these recent years has made it extremely difficult 
and even impossible to keep the number of pupils per teacher 
down to thirty. It is probable that the size of class will continue 
to increase. These increases are justified if large classes can be 
taught as effectively as small ones. The maintenance of the 
extra space, equipment, and personnel necessary for classes of 
thirty pupils or less is not justified unless an appreciable gain in 
the effectiveness of instruction is secured thereby. If the re- 
sults are not greatly different for small as compared with large 
classes, then large classes are more economical of time, effort, 
and money. 

In the light of our present conclusions, it would seem advis- 
able to provide for handling larger classes more effectively than 
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rive to reduce the size of classes. This provision would 


many adaptations of presentation methods as well as 


es and means of securing individual responses. Modern 


gy is based upon learning through doing, upon every 
making some form of response. But too often, “re- 

is interpreted to mean muscular or vocal response. 
these are the most obvious types of response, it must be 
bered that other types of reaction, made quite as often, 


lly as valuable. One might make mental or emotional 


nses as profound and even more significant to the processes 


ing, without any apparent muscular activity and without 
If the responses, in order to be effective, must be of 
ular or vocal type, then it seems that the number of 
1 the class would limit the quality of the instruction; but 
tive learning can be conditioned by mental or emotional 
ses, then the size of class may not be important. These 
response may be possible as easily for each individual 
ge as in a small group. The large crowd or group of 
if held by the speaker, reader, lecturer, demonstrator, 
erformer, cartoonist, or actor, may learn as well from 
they were in a smaller group. The chief necessity is 

e person making the presentation be seen or heard. 
ong the first tasks of an instructor is that of arousing 
motives, of creating in the pupils felt needs, of building 
unds for learning, of setting up incentives that urge, or 
that appeal. With this effectively accomplished, the next 
ecomes one of presentation, of making impressions, of 


how, of developing understanding, and of stimulating 


nses. When this is accomplished, the third step is the 


ng up to see what responses have been made, whether the 
ve reacted, how ready, accurate, meaningful, and com- 
ve the responses have been. If the pupils have not been 
by these processes, the teacher must start over again 


arithmetic the pupil must first know how to solve problems 


exercises; then he must have practice in solving them. 


ning how to solve problems is a matter of instruction, of 
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explanation and demonstration; it may be done with a large 
group as effectively as with a small group, but no amount of in- 
struction, explanation, or demonstration will ever make individu- 
als facile in solving problems-and exercises. Each pupil must go 
through the process himself, often many times, before he can 
solve problems and exercises correctly and effectively. Since 
each pupil must go through these processes, it is not a matter 
of class instruction, and the size of the group does not matter 
Each pupil must go through the processes in order to learn them, 
and quite possibly it may matter little whether he sits alone or 
with fifty-nine other pupils. Of course, the teacher must arouse 
motives and interests and provide incentives, means, aids, and 
devices of the kind to guarantee that each pupil does go through 
the processes. Moreover, she must check to discover how well 
the processes have been carried out. Whether these things can 
be done as well in large as in small classes has not yet been 
demonstrated in any of the studies of class-size. 

Several recent devices have been designed to furnish oppor- 
tunity and material for pupils to apply individually what the 
have gained in the class period of instruction. The Courtis 
practice exercises in arithmetic, the Studebaker practice sheets, 
the Courtis exercisés in handwriting, language, and silent read- 
ing, and the newer tests in silent reading, are good examples of 
this sort of material for supplementing, verifying, and applying 
the class instruction. These exercises seek to multiply the op- 
portunities for individual responses and have been proved a: 
useful to the learning process as the verbal responses given in 
the ordinary course of the class period. The fact that ever 
pupil is furnished an opportunity to respond to each exercise | 
an advantage over the usual class method. 

The responses need to be checked up for every individual, 
both as a diagnosis and a prognosis for future teaching. Th 
standard tests in all their different forms and series provid 
ample means for checking on the pupil’s learning. Both th 


practice exercises and the tests effectively follow up the learning 


processes begun during the class period. There is a dearth 
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rial of this kind, but it will no doubt be supplied abundantly 
sses continue to increase in size, and methods of individu- 
instruction are adopted. The use of these individualiz- 
vices 1s not greatly limited by the size of the group. 
vision can probably be made for grouping forty or fifty 
r instruction, then assembling them in still larger groups 
llow-up, supplementary, and practice work where individ- 
ities may be directed, supervised, and checked up. Such 
ns would undoubtedly furnish adequate learning facili- 
r much larger classes in arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, 
he formal side of language, than now prevail. A few de- 
nd exercises of the kind mentioned are now available in 
subjects. They provide individual practice and application 
minimum of instruction, explanation, and demonstration 
vsical education, music, and drawing, the size of the class 
st school systems is limited only by the number of seats 
r space available. Already, those in charge of these sub- 
ive become adjusted to large class groups without appar- 
s of efficiency. 
he situation is somewhat different in the case of history, 
hy, physiology and hygiene, literature, and elementary 
These subjects are vaiuable largely because of their 
and of the way in which they are learned. They are 
be learned by mere practice as is arithmetic computation 
ndwriting; they must be understood, comprehended, 
ht over. Since these qualities imply the use of develop- 
ethods in teaching them, the size of the class might de- 
ne how well they may be taught. Recall of experiences, 
rison, evaluation, and generalization are likely to be more 
in a large class. If the individuals of the class are to 
h thinking, each pupil must be stimulated and given op- 
ity to express his opinions and judgments. 
Scientific education has long ago discarded as wasteful the 
memorizing of facts in history and geography. The drill 
teaching has little place in these subjects. This leaves, 


the development types, the exposition and appreciation 
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types suitable for use in teaching the content subjects. These are 
already commonly used with very satisfactory results in the 
lower grades before pupils can read sufficiently to get informa- 
tion from the printed page. Pupils may acquire as much of the 


information of elementary geography, history, or science, | 


hearing it told well, as by some more common method of presen- 
tation. With this type of presentation, the size of the group is 
unlimited except by the seating capacity. 

Presentation of poetry, music, pictures, and stories, through 
the appreciation type of class exercise may be as effectively done 
with large as with small classes. The imaginative appeal to th 
emotional phase of the individual’s nature is perhaps more easil 
made in large groups. Where this type of presentation is used, 
the importance of class-size cannot be great. 

It is assumed that whether one uses development, drill, 
view, testing, exposition, or appreciation types of presentatio: 
during the class period, each type will be supplemented by text 
book readings, working out of exercises, problems, and assigt 
ments both before and after the class period. These are com- 
monly of the application, verification, supplementing, or check- 
ing type. Exercises of this kind should be furnished in abundant 
variety for each lesson unit in the whole course of study. Cur- 
rent educational practice is not well supplied with such materia 
for continuing and supplementing the work of the class peri 
This material is for individual use, however, and class-size does 
not determine how well or how poorly it is used. 

No doubt we shall always have small classes, either throug 
choice or for want of enough pupils to make up large classe: 
We need to secure greater efficiency in these classes as well 
in the large classes, for if the relative efficiencies are to be de- 
termined, the small classes must be studied as well as the large 
ones. It is likely that few classes, large or small, are being taught 
with highest efficiency and the need is great for a nearer 
proach of both types to this maximum. It may be possible | 
approach the maximum more closely in the small group. This 
however, must be determined experimentally where the instru 
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mes nearer to realizing its highest efficiency in both large 


ll groups than it does in the present average school 


; the purpose of the foregoing discussion to offer, in part, 
ible explanation for the apparent lack of relationship of 
to classroom efficiency as shown by most studies of 
re. The discussion further suggests the necessity for 
investigation as to adapting different types of instruction 
nature and content of the subjects to classes of different 
[he importance of the problem justifies such studies as 
tablish the relationship of size of class groups to all the 


tant factors in classroom procedure. 














THE SCHOOL CHILD'S CHOICE OF COMPANIONS: 


BetH WELLMAN 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City 

A school child’s closest companion is usually one of his class- 
mates. Selection of companions from among a group of as- 
sociates is a part of every school child’s life, but there is meager 
experimental evidence as to the basis of his selection and the 
characteristics that he and his companions have in common 

This report deals with the question of whether children wh 
are close friends are similar or dissimilar in certain specific and 
measurable characteristics. The characteristics compared were 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, achievement 
in scholarship, extrovertive tendencies, height, and _ physical 
achievement. The study was made under ordinary school con- 
ditions in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The children, sixty-three boys and fifty girls, were 
in the junior high school and were distributed about equally 
throughout the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The grow 
was somewhat selected from several standpoints, and the find- 
ings are to be considered only suggestive in regard to what might 
be found in other groups under different circumstances. 


OBSERVATIONAL SITUATIONS 


e 


An objective method was used for determining who were 
close friends within the school situation. Frequency of compan- 
ionship was taken as the criterion of strength of friendship, ané 
the frequency of companionship was determined through dail) 


observation and records over: a period of five months of the 
hool 


groupings of the children in the freer activities of the scl 


‘The work here reported was done during the school year 1924-25, wher 


the writer was an associate in research at the Lincoln School of Teachers Co 
lege, Columbia University. The writer wishes to thank Dr. Otis W. Caldwe 
director of the school, for help given in this work and for the facilities piace 
at her disposal. 
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bservations included notations of the names of children 
gether, with a brief description of the circumstances and, 
er possible, snatches of pertinent conversation. 
is impossible to record all the groupings of all the chil- 
use various groups were in different places at the same 
\n attempt was made, however, to secure a random 
¢ of observations by watching the children in as many 
ree activities as possible, by rotation of children observed 
places in which the observations were made, and by con- 
f the observations over a period of time. 
situations that provided the greatest opportunity for 
os were the trips to and from the lockers between classes, 
e-play period preceding gymnasium work, the school 
at noon, class meetings, seating in assembly, and the 
n which a certain amount of freedom was allowed. The 
for the girls were at one end of a hall and those for the 
the other end of the hall Between classes practically 
the children went to their lockers in pairs or in groups 
ped to chat for a few minutes. During the free-play 
eding the gymnasium work, the girls and boys in the 
les gathered in their respective gymnasiums for a half 
ore before class and a free range of activity was per- 
For some of the regular gymnasium work choice of 
was permitted. Seating in assembly was optional within 
ections. The noonday lunch hour and weekly class 
provided many opportunities for seeking out preferred 
on became apparent that the same children or groups 
n were seen together in the various situations. If two 
were frequently together at the lockers, the same chil- 
ere also likely to be found playing together in the gym- 
or sitting together in class meetings and assembly. The 
number of observations was therefore considered, irrespec- 
the different situations in which they occurred. The 
associate of a child was considered to be the child with 


was observed the largest number of times 
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PAIRING OF CHILDREN 


The number of notations, or observations, on a given child 
ranged from 29 to 117 for the girls, with a mean of 72.0, and 
trom 28 to 115 for the boys, with a mean of 67.4. The number 
of children with whom a child was seen ranged from 10 to 24 
with a mean of 16.5 for the girls, and from 14 to 33 with a mean 
of 22.2 for the boys. That is, the boys tended to seek a slight! 
wider range of acquaintances than the girls. One pair of girls 
was observed together 51 times, and one pair of boys was ol 
served together 38 times. 

ach child was paired with the child with whom he was seer 
the largest number of times. Of the 113 children there were 
twenty-seven pairs of girls and twenty-nine pairs of boys 
whom there were sufficient observations for the determinati 
of companions. These pairs were studied with regard to si 


larities and dissimilarities in the seven characteristics mentior 


MEASUREMENT OF CHARACTERISTICS 

March 1, 1925, was considered the point of reference 
the investigation and chronological and mental ages were 
culated to this date. Stanford-Binet mental ages were calculated 
on the assumption of the constancy of the intelligence quotient 
When more than one test was available for a child, the mean in- 
telligence quotient was used. For some children as many as | 
tests had been made. Scholarship was based on the marks se 
cured by the children for the first semester’s work of the sch 
year. For each child the average was computed of the mat 
obtained by him in all school subjects. 

The degree of extroversion was determined by means o! 
rating scale worked out by Marston. The scale consists 


twenty paired items, or traits, so arranged as to conceal f1 


*The author is indebted to Dr. Leslie R. Marston for kind permissio: 
use the scale. A detailed description of the seale and its use is included 
The Emotions of Young Children: An Experimental Study in Introverstor 
Extroversion. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1925, iii, N 
p. 99. 
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er the real significance of the traits. A score from 1 (ex- 


ntroversion) to 5 (extreme extroversion) is possible for 


, and the composite score ranges from 20, which is the 


an extreme introvert, through 60, which is balance be- 


ntroversion and extroversion, to 100, which is the score 


treme extrovert. Ratings by three teachers were secured 


child. The reliability of the ratings secured by Marston 


when comparable halves were used, and 0.71 when 
different persons were correlated. In this study the 


rrelation between different raters was 0.55. 


ht was taken in tenths of an inch by means of a stadio- 
the instructors in physical education. Physical achieve- 
based on scores made in the California Decathlon 
Physical Achievement. These tests were given as part 
lar physical education program and were scattered 

it the school year, although the major portion was 
he spring. For the girls the Decathlon series included 
ope climbing, baseball throw, running high jump, 
vaulting, jump and touch, traveling rings, traveling 
ladder, shooting basketball baskets, and goal kick, or 
sh. For the boys the tests were the same except that 
traveling rings, traveling ladder, and goal kick were 


| the 100-yard dash, broad jump, and pull up 


RESULTS 
the concern of the investigation was with similarities 
larities of companions in the seven characteristics, girls 
were ranked separately for each trait and the rank- 
the two companions compared. Table I gives the dis- 
t differences in rank in these seven characteristics for 
bers of pairs of close associates. The maximum pos- 
rage difference in rank for the girls was 26.7. How- 


more than three pairs of the twenty-seven varied as 


; 25 ranks in any characteristics except extroversion and 
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One-third of the pairs of girls chose companions who were 
less than 5 ranks apart in the 50 possible ranks (or total num- 
ber of girls) in extroversion traits and nearly one-third differed 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN RANK IN SEVEN CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF COMPANIONS FOR TWENTY-SEVEN PAIRS OI 
GIRLS AND TWENTY-NINE PAIRS OF BOYS IN A GROUP OF 
FIFTY GIRLS AND SIXTY-THREE BOYS 


Chrono- Intelli- Phy 
Differences in Rank logical Mental gence Scholar- Extro- Height Achie 
Age Age Quotient ship version 
1) 2 (3 (4 5 6 (7) 8 
Girls 
0O- 4 6 7 8 4 3 
5- 9 4 5 4 7 4 4 
10-14 5 5 t 4 3 6 
15-19 9 4 4 3 4 3 | 2 
20-24 3 4 4 2 2 5 
25-29 2 2 3 1 5 
30-34 ] 2 j 
35-39 2 l 
40-44 
45-49 
Boys 
- 4 7 5 Ss 3 4 12 
5- 9 8 3 t 4 2 5 
10-14 8 4 5 3 3 1 
15-19 4 7 l f 4 6 y 
20-24 5 4 4 7 2 
25-29 1 l 2 3 1 
30-34 2 ] 3 | 2 
35-39 2 
40-44 l 2 4 | 
45-49 l I 2 . 
50-54 l l 
55-59 
60-64 
Girls’ Median 13.5 11.5 12.9 8.9 10.8 15.8 
Boys’ Median 9.7 16.8 10.5 18.8 21.1 | 7.5 


by less than 5 ranks in scholarship. Half of the pairs of gir! 
differed not more than 10 ranks in scholarship and extroversiot 
and one-third of the pairs differed not more than 10 ranks 1 


chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, and phys: 


cal achievement. 
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girls the median difference in rank was least in scholar- 
8.9) and greatest in height (15.8). The distribution of 
nces in rank in height seems to indicate that height was 
important factor in the selection of associates among 
ith the boys, however, the lesser differences in rank, or 


similarities, were in height, chronological age, and in- 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN RANK WITHIN A 
OF PAIRS OF COMPANIONS FOR TWENTY-SEVEN PAIRS 
OF GIRLS AND TWENTY-NINE PAIRS OF BOYS 


Chr Int l sica 
ler - 
Rank logical Menta ge Set ar Ex Heig Ac! ¢ 
Age Age Q ship 3 ' 
2 } 4 t 7 8 
{ s 
1 ; 7 ) 
7 ) | f ) 8 ) 
) 5 ) t 
l l 2 1 
$.2 4.2 4 4 $.2 7 
Boys 
a a > 
) 12 12 f 4 
7 7 5 5 7 4 
« 4 ] ; 4 
I l 2 1 ‘ 
4.2 6.58 3.4 6.¢ f 4.1 
8 en ® | web >) twe y we vs a gra 


quotient, while the greater differences came in int: 
extroversion tendencies, scholarship, and mental age 
{ the twenty-nine pairs differed by less than 5 out 
ssible ranks in height, and half of the pairs of boys 
t more than 10 ranks in chronological age, intelligenc: 
nd height. The distribution of differences seems 
it extroversion, scholarship, and mental age were 


factors in the selection of associates among the DOYS 
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However, the group was a selected one in regard to intelligence 
since the median intelligence quotient was 122 for the boys and 
117 for the girls. Hence the findings in regard to mental ag 
probably do not represent what would happen if there were ; 
normal distribution in mental age. 

The fact that the two members of a pair were invariably in 
the same grade would operate to reduce the difference in rank 
in chronological age, mental age, physical achievement, and 
probably also in height, but would not affect the difference in 
rank in intelligence quotient, scholarship, and extroversion, since 
rankings in these factors are not dependent on growth or age 
However, when the ranks were compared within each grak 
separately (Table II), the same tendencies were found, that is 
the greatest points of similarities were in scholarship for girl 
and in height, intelligence quotient, and chronological age for 
boys. When grade rankings were used the points of greates 
dissimilarities were also in height for girls, and in extroversion, 
scholarship, and mental age for boys. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A group of 113 children was observed in the Lincoln Schoo! 
of Teachers Cellege, Columbia University, over a period of fiv 
months in order to determine the closest companion within the 
school of each of these children. <A child’s closest companies 
was considered to be the child with whom he was seen the larges 
number of times. Twenty-seven pairs of girls and twenty-nin 
pairs of boys were thus obtained and compared in regard t 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, scholarship, 
extroversion, height, and physical achievement. 

It was found that the pairs of girls were more alike i 
scholarship than in any other characteristic and less alike © 
height, while the bovs were more alike in height, intelligenc 
quotient, and chronological age and less alike in extroversion, 
scholarship, and mental age. 
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TRAINING 


TILE-SETTING APPRENTICES 


LAYTON S. HAWKINS 


Ed ce tional Counse . Asso uted Tile Va 


ufacturers 


number of indications that schools are interested in in- 


nd that industry is interested in education is increasing 

One of these indications is the attempt on the part of 
rade associations to provide teaching material which can 
in a brief 


the training of apprentices This article is 


; 


tion of the way in which one industry proceeded to: 


1¢ i in? pr ems ¢ iT Str 
‘ ze the trade to determine 
Major operations 
2. Work jobs 
ype 1obs 
1. Learning order 
Kind and scope of teaching material 


repare lesson text material 
1. The basic course—performanes 
I Introspection by an experienced trades in 


2) Observation of an « xperie! ced tradesman by trained 

observer 
+) Trial by a novice 
- 


Che basic course—related technical informatior 
1) Analysis of needs in the performance of type jobs 


Information from literature 


Zz) 
e } " 
tradesmen 


3) Information from experienced 


4) Check by experts 


out the teaching material in 
Experimental day school 

2. Part-time trade extension school 
Evening trade extension school 

j. Cases of individual apprentices 


TRAINING PROBLEMS 


\ssociated Tile Manufacturers is a national trade organi- 
mposed of manufacturers of floor, wall, and decorative 
itisfaction to the owner of a building, who is the ultimate 
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consumer of their product, depends not only upon the excellence instr 
of the tile, but also upon its proper installation. The manu- time 
facturers do not sell directly to the ultimate consumer, but to ecom 
tile contractors who employ tile-setters to make the installation, by a 
that is, to “set” the tile. Hence, the excellence of the work of that, 
the tile-setters is a matter of prime importance to the manu- taugl 
facturers, even though they do not directly employ any tile- some 
setters. stand 
A constantly increasing shortage of competent tile-setters tion t 
and a corresponding decrease in the number of apprentices led Ther 
the Associated Tile Manufacturers to secure in August, 1922, the had ¢ 
services of an educational counselor who would study the situ- 
ation, recommend a policy, and assist in formulating a construc- 
tive apprentice-training program. Since the apprentice problems B 
of the tile industry do not differ materially from those in other was | 
lines in which skilled workers are employed, certain facts were rough 
used as guiding principles in attacking the problem. to sec 
Under the old plan of apprenticeship, the boy who wished to trade. 
learn a trade received no organized instruction, but went on the involy 
job as a helper or as an apprentice, and picked up what informa- tile w 
tion he could. The journeyman if he felt so inclined gave the ful ar 
boy some help from time to time, but the instruction was desul- bathr« 
tory and unorganized. The long period of apprenticeship in A 
most of the skilled trades was necessary because of this unorgan- involv 
ized method of teaching and learning the trade. It was a waste- group 
ful process at best and could be justified only as long as the pay list of 
of the apprentice and the journeyman was small. Conditions cal jol 
have changed; today the pay of the apprentice is from four to the gr 
five dollars a day, while that of the journeyman is from ten to these | 
fifteen dollars. The long-time method of unorganized training eleven 
has become too expensive, for it consumes too much of the time mainir 
of both journeyman and apprentice. These results under present abilitie 
industrial conditions are unsatisfactory. It was 
It became evident that the training of apprentices by the ol’ arounc 
pick-up methods must be replaced by some system of organize’ and to 
training which would conserve time for the learners and for thet! represe 
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w 
cr 


tors. Instead of having a journeyman spend part of his 
r several years instructing one apprentice, it seemed more 
ical to group twelve or fifteen apprentices for training 


ile journeyman worker, and to organize instruction s 
the shortest possible time, the young workers could be 
t enough to start on actually productive work. This meant 
kind of basic course of training, but, in order to improve 
ls of production, it was necessary to give further instruc- 
these apprentices after they had started productive work 
re a supplementary advanced course for apprentices who 


pleted the basic course was necessary. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TRADE 
means of a series of interviews with a tile contractor who 
recognized as a thoroughly competent tile-setter, 
inalysis of the trade was drawn up. No attempt was made 
re a detailed list of all of the minor operations in the 
lt early became apparent that nearly every job of tiling 
| certain fundamental skills and that a large part of the 
rk done consisted of plain floor and wall work. A care- 


lysis was therefore made of one job, namely “a typical 
job, floor and wainscoting.” 
list was then made of the different jobs in the trade. Those 
ng identical or nearly identical skills or abilities were 
together. As a result of this analysis and grouping, a 
ome twenty-five groups of jobs was secured, and a typi- 
b was then selected from each group. It was found that 
t bulk of the work of the tile-setter fell into eleven of 





ups. The abilities needed to perform the jobs in these 


roups were also required to perform the jobs in the re 


fourteen, but each of the fourteen groups required some 


in addition to those needed for the first eleven groups 
therefore, tentatively decided to build the basic course 
the eleven typical jobs representing the eleven groups, 


ld the advanced course around the fourteen typical jobs 


the remaining fourteen groups. Five of the jobs 


~ 
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around which the basic course was built were floor jobs; on 
was a base job; four were wall jobs; and one was a fireplace 
job. An analysis of the difficulty of these jobs placed them ir 
the foregoing order. 

In order to decrease the number of learning difficulties to kk 
encountered in the first few jobs and to provide sufficient oppor- 
tunity to acquire the fundamental skills, several additional floor 
jobs were introduced with only slight variations or modifications 
of the easiest floor job. This provided, as a total, a series oj 
nineteen jobs for the basic course. These jobs were tentatively 
arranged in the order of the learning difficulties involved. Since 
this arrangement was quite different from the regular production 
order, it was not easy to convince the practical tile-setters ani 
the representatives of the manufacturers who were conversant 
with the practical procedures that the order established by lear: 


siste 
of ti 
the « 
help 
desc 
desc 
desc) 
and 

his n 
tions 
man 
mam 


had 


ing difficulties should be used. However, they took it on faith oper: 
The information on which the foregoing procedure was based form 
was secured from the tile contractor before mentioned, one oi list « 
his best tile-setters, and several representatives of the manv- job. 
facturers who were familiar with setting as well as manufactur and ; 
ing. From the beginning a young man from the Associate! \ 
Manufacturers’ staff acted as reporter and secretary. Although grou 
he had considerable information concerning the tile industry, from 
he was entirely inexperienced in setting tile. manu 
It was determined that the basic course should consist 0! made 
two parts: (1) specific directions for the performance of the stand 
nineteen type jobs selected, with only as much technical infor were 
mation as would be necessary to enable the learner to perform time 
these jobs understandingly; and (2) a body of related techn: cases 
cal information which would generalize the experience gaine T 
from performing these type jobs. Since the advanced cours techn 
was to be used with those who had already gained experience it consi: 
the trade, this course was made a combination of directions fc lessor 
performing the jobs and technical information relating to them basic 
jobs \ 


of su 
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PREPARATION OF LESSON TEXT 
basic course, (1) performance.—The first course con- 
f detailed directions for performing nineteen typical jobs 
ng. In the preparation of the text material of this part of 
urse, three men were used—an experienced tile-setter, his 


and the reporter mentioned above. The tile-setter first 


ibed the job, and the reporter took down the procedure as 


bed. Extended discussion and questioning expanded this 


on. The tile-setter or his helper then performed the job, 
reporter followed the procedure, carefully checking up 
tes and stopping for correction wherever the written direc- 
ere at variance with the procedure of the tile-setter. In 
nstances, but not in all, the reporter then took his own 
ript and performed the job, following the directions he 


ritten. Photographs were taken to illustrate the major 


ting points. At the close of each job the operations per- 


were listed in the order in which they appeared. This 
perations afforded the teacher checking points on each 
For each job the tools and materials used were enumerated 
set of questions for the learner was prepared. 
hen the directions for the first ten jobs were complete, a 
ten experienced contractors and setters called together 
rious parts of the United States carefully considered the 
cript as it was read aloud to them. Some corrections were 
and the procedure, as it finally stood, was approved as 
d practice. The directions for the remaining nine jobs 
roduced in the same way and were submitted one at a 
the contractors and setters before mentioned. In some 
revised manuscripts were submitted. 
basic course, (2) related technical information.—The 
il information thought necessary to supplement the course 
ts of a series of seventeen lessons. The scope of these 
s was determined by an analysis of the text material of the 


urse. The technical information relating to the specific 


was classified, and lessons were outlined to include all phases 


h information. The lessons were then written in such a 
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way as to make general the application of the experience pro- 
vided through the jobs. For example, in the basic course sey- 
eral kinds of mortar are used, and certain explanations and cau- 
tions are given in connection with their use. Accordingly, one 
of the related technical lessons is “Mortar-Setting Beds.” This 
lesson deals with the various kinds of raw materials used in mor- 
tars, different effects obtained by combinations and why, condi- 
tions which influence the mixing and application of mortar—in 
short, the generalized theory and practices connected with mak- 
ing and using mortars. The information contained in these les- 
sons was gathered from an extensive literature including a wide 
range of trade publications and from consultation with a large 
number of contractors, setters, manufacturers, and supply men 
In manuscript form these lessons were critically read by eight 
expert craftsmen. The lessons were then revised and submitted 
to these men again. The list of jobs and theoretical lessons are 
given in Table I. 


TrYING Out THE COURSE 


In the spring of 1923 the first edition of the Basic Course ix 
Tile-Setting was printed, and the first rough draft of the related 
technical lessons was ready. A group of seventeen novices, six- 
teen to twenty-five years of age, was selected and sent to Dun- 
woody Institute for three months’ instruction in tile-setting 
Education equivalent to the completion of the eighth grade wa: 
required, and, with one exception, the men were without experi: 
ence in the trowel trades. Each young man had been selected 
by the Joint Arbitration Board of the city from which he came, 
and twelve cities, from Boston to Denver and from Minneapolis 
to New Orleans, were represented. The experiment was finance! 
by the Associated Tile Manufacturers for the purpose of testing 
the effectiveness of the basic course, and also for the purpose 0! 
demonstrating to tile contractors the skill which novices coul! 
acquire by three months of training. All the boys completed the 
course. With two exceptions they are now working at the trade 
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ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS’ BASIC COI RSE IN 


E-SETTING AND AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATED 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


ber of hours required for each job at Dunwoody is given in 
parentheses 
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and excellent reports are received from their employers.'| Ample 
evidence indicates that all of these young men were further 
ahead at the end of their three months of training than the 
average apprentice is at the end of two years of service. The 
boys from the Dunwoody course have now been at work two 
years. We propose to follow them up after they receive their 
journeyman cards, to find out how they compare as workmen 
with others who have learned the trade by the old pick-up 
methods. 

The Dunwoody Institute operated seven hours a day. For 
six hours, the boys worked in the shop setting tile; one hour a 
day they met in the classroom for purposes of studying and dis- 
cussing the technical information related to tile-setting. The 
tile-setter who assisted in the preparation of the course taught 
the shop work. The young man who wrote the course taught 
the related work and made constant revisions of each part as 
experience showed this to be necessary. The tile-setter attended 
the class and took part in the discussion. The Dunwoody staff, 
interested in this experiment, gave valuable advice and assistance. 

As the course was presented at Dunwoody Institute the total 
number of hours spent in the shop was 403% and the total num- 
ber spent in the classroom was 60, making a grand total of 
463' hours. Of the shop time, 320% hours were devoted to 
the nineteen different jobs; the number of hours for each job 
varying from 134 for Job 2 to 4334 for Job 16. (See Table 1). 
The remaining 83 hours were devoted to tests, demonstrations, 
and necessary auxiliary activities, and no changes were made 
as a result of this work. The course has also been tried out 
with experienced helpers in both part-time schools and evening 
classes. One of the part-time schools was at Los Angeles and 
one of the evening classes was at Pittsburgh. A brief statement 
concerning each of these centers will be given. 

* The two exceptions were due to the fact that in selecting these boys to 
attend the course, there was not a clear understanding between the contractors 
and the union that the boys were to be received into the trade as advanced 


apprentices, according to the agreement between the International Union and 
the National Association of Contractors. 
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Los Angeles Continuation School.—A group of appren- 
nt alternate months in school and at work. The classes 
ht hours a day of which seven were spent in the shop and 


the classroom. The course was divided into three units, 
floor work, wall work, and work on mantels and fire- 
On each of these units the apprentices spent one month 
| followed by one month of application at work in the 
With two exceptions, all those who started the work 
d it and are now employed in the trade. One dropped 
use of inability to do the work and one was asked to 
disciplinary reasons. 
ittsburgh evening school.—Twelve persons who were 
during the day as tile-setters’ helpers attended this 
ey met four hours a night twice a week for 24 weeks, 
extra four hours in the afternoon once a week during 
eight weeks. All these helpers completed the course and 
employed in the trade setting tile. Some modifications 
urse were made in each of these cases, but in all essen- 
I eld YOK vc. 
ine 1, 1926, the Associated Tile Manufacturers and the 
Mantel Contractors Association of America, in coopera- 
Dunwoody Institute, opened a National School for 
rs. The basic course in tile-setting, the preparation of 
lescribed in this article, was followed. Eighty scholar- 
vering all cost of instruction, transportation from the 
the holder of the scholarship to the school and return, 
ekly allowance sufficient to cover one-half the cost of 


lodging for thirteen weeks, was offered by the manu 


~ ~ 
and the contractors. This school was recognized as an 
school under the agreement between the contractors 
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THE TEXTBOOK AND ITS VOCABULARY 

The textbook contains too many hard words. This is the all 
but unanimous verdict of the many recent vocabulary studies 
For, you know, vocabulary studies are now quite the vogue— 
and the vogue is a good one. It is true that not a few of these 
studies are inconsequential, that some of them fail to see the 
woods for the trees, and that most of them make loose assump- 
tions even as to what constitutes a word. But with all their faults 
these studies point in one direction—the textbook has too many 
words which the children cannot understand. 

For example, our attention was lately called to the analysis 
of a textbook for use in the fifth and sixth grades. This analysis 
was based on 22,000 running words selected from various parts 
of the text. About one in six of these running words was either 
(1) a proper name (probably unfamiliar), or (2) was rated 
higher than the sixth grade according to our present knowledge 
of graded vocabularies, or (3) was not on such a graded list in 
any form, or finally (4) was on such a list but was used in the 
textbook with a meaning quite different from that to which chil- 
dren are accustomed. If you make the best merger you can of the 
existing half-dozen children’s graded vocabularies and if you 
then compare the textbook offerings of any grade with this list, 
you will wonder how children contrive to learn as much as they 
do in school. 

Take the geography textbook for example—not the little book 
but the big one, the second of the ordinary two-book series. 
any given page encircle all the words which according to an 
reasonable standard the children of the sixth grade are unlikely 
to know. You will find the page peppered with these unfamilia 
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a certain section of such a book it was found that 
pam ge page contained about 14 new proper names \t this 
| tire book would contain well over 3,000 proper names 
] 
| , ‘.* 1 ) 
| t alone In addition to proper names, there were 18 
— ch were likely to be new t SIxth-grad¢ childret 
ed ' aco 
iar words on eight pages near the beginning of the 
ch we are referring were arranged in alphabetical 
nes | rinning it tl rst thi letters of 
one eginning with t lirst three iettel ( { 


F 
; 1 1 7 
' t, associating, available, bowlders, brassware, broad 
er, compressed, concerned, construct, contrast [his 
geography textbook was intended 1 hith-grad 
| | ] ] { le + _— included 
ve Nave said about Strange words we Nave inciuded 
| : | | 7 7 
vith different meanings from those to which t 
] > ] +1} ; 
accustomed And why not? Do vou think tl 
ld knows bear as a noun he will know bear as 
11 . ; 4 w sent } : ’ ‘ 
la knowledge of make in the phras« Vlother makes 
cc . “sy 3 @ <e _ 
suffice in the situation, “7 and 8 make 15”? May 
ee eee - Ly 1] a , : — 
KNOW lasi pertectiv well in such an expression as 
Ban Be the last boy to come into the room” without hay 
‘ A « he ft ] _ . . j j | e lac 
3 est otion of the meaning ol I ‘ a verb, 1 ess 
ng as a noun? In much of our solemn thought 
£ 4] tional matters we still labor under the influence « 
lency to believe that things having the same name 
- the san Hcar asa verb 1 ! rere ( } Trot 
noun Che word make is not one word but at least 
mav read something about a shoemaker’s /ast without 
ichtenment derived from en ee apo 
k entenment derived tron KRnHOWeaLe O| sf as « 
| 
eT 
mbitious vocabularv with which textbooks art 
t t ] } : 14 l¢ ; +} . . 
i not in itself the whole difficult It is rather the index 
alée ‘y 1 . ] - 1 - ] 
Ity Che author or editor who 1s so far remove 
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does other things equally inappropriate. The result is a text 
which his learned colleagues may applaud but which merits, a1 
doubtless in some quarters receives, the curses of childhood 

[t is entirely true that the vocabulary of a textbook s! 
contain a certain rather large number of new words. No douhj 
many of these words should be of a technical character—tech 
cal, that 1s, to the subject in question. How many there sh« 
be of these no one knows and a determination of this for each 
the major subjects is suggested as a worthy research probler 
Nor would we have our textbooks avoid the use of new wi 
in other than technical senses; but these new words quite clear 
nay be too numerous, and it is our firm belief that they are 1 
too numerous in any textbooks with which we have conx 
contact. Moreover, whether numerous or few, the new words— 
that 1s the words beyond a reasonable standard appropriat 
the grade which is to use the book-—should be identified. 
should be just as much a part of the author’s business to kr 
the technical, semi-technical, and literary words with which 
is loading his text as it is for him to know the facts of his st 
ject-matter. When these words are known, it then becomes | 
sible to provide for their gradual introduction, their freque: 
initial repetition, and their recurrence in later pages of the te 
[t is impossible to estimate how great an advance in the master 
of a subject might arise from a skillful—that is from a 
psychological—blending and repeating of verbal matter. 


One trouble is that the textbooks have been too predot writter 


nantly in the hands of subject-matter specialists. These 
are scientists, or litterateurs, or linguists, intent upon the devel 
ment of their subject. Not infrequently they are without publ 
school experience or educational training. Under these circw 
tances only the editorial office of the publisher stands betw 
the author and his uttermost. 

What we need in the revamping and re-creating of text! 
is the cooperation of the subject-matter specialist and the « 
cational specialist. Occasionally these may exist in the 


individual, but more and more will it be true that Smith 
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Robinson and Brown will be the joint authors of our 
ts cs. One will furnish the logical, the scientific, the schol 
int of view with respect to the subject in question, the 
ill “put it over.” He will know children not alone as to 


abulary but as to the activities in which they engage and 


tech nterests which actuate them. He will know how to keep 
¢ reasonable limits. He will know how to make the 
ractive. He will know how to make it teachable. All 


t scholarship in the world will be ineffective if it is 
audience for which it is intended. Let the expert in 
at branch of knowledge satisfy the inner circle of ex- 
me vhich he belongs—and he must satisfy them of course 
quarrel with him on that score—by treatises 
nd as esoteric, as recondite and as technical as his com 
iy permit and his inclination suggest. But when | 
children let him first gather wisdom from the study 
rr else let him share his authorship wit! 


to the combination the wisdom he lacks 


t a question of vocabulary alone. The heavy vocabu- 
4 n is but an index, a symptom, an outward manifesta 
' in essential deficiency. Our present textbooks are too 


the children for whom they are intended; they are per 
vith the adult point of view. One indication of this, 
in indication which we can easily identify, is the in 


teness of the vocabulary in which the textbooks are 
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Weiss, ALBERT Paut. A Theoretical Basis of Iluman Behavior. C 





Ohio, R. G. Adams and Company, 1925. 428 py 
The controversy now being waged around the philosophical and s 
ssues involved in behavior psychology should not be allowed to obs 
significance of the educational principles which follow from this ne 
view in psychology Learning as habit formation finds strong sup] 
tl ymparatively vague theories of learning as conceptual progress 
sly weakened. Behaviorism overshadows mentalis: n its contril 
at least primary education. 
Wi itever may be his attit kk tov 1 the new ps e} | ry. { 
this careful work by one of the 1 tolerant and dispassionate « 

f the so-ealled behavior psychology will admire the exceptionally a 
ment of the foundations of psychology which this book affords lt 
textbook presenting the facts of or but rather a svstemat 

f the assumptions and post which underlie psychology as a 
this undertaking the author performs a long-needed service for ps 
Syst it physical monism presented wit] sual nsistency and 
te es t treatment which presents a_ log evolved 1 

ps oy free ym the dogmas, « ties, and subterfuges of s 

beha yrists 
For the writer, behaviorism in psychology is merely the nam ches 
type of investigation and theory which assumes that man’s education: 

tional, and social activities ean be cor pletely leseribed or explain , 
result of the same (and no other) force used in the natural science 

l examining these forees the author Ss natul illy led to some |} 
r speculative considerations. In defense « this effort he says 
| T ree with th me psyel yists W » protest igvall st the 
tion of theory of reality into psvel g As long as psychologis 

to tal a stand on some theory of realit inv attempt to reach an ' 

s to the Lusts f | ma behavi I st ( rutile 2 

I s searcl r the ultimate bases of human behavior the aut! 

t n-prot type of metaphysics as best adapted for th 

, heha In this he resents a « erent devel pr nt of the me 
mar ! t which dispenses with what has ne been the 
of ps ] mely. conscio ess 
It . . ir t +} wut ta = ‘ . . anit 
sin psvel yg rhe t ohtful students . logy and « 
. g , t a t elect the lete prese tion It is 
\ ape ¢ g ‘ that the 2 g a] , dis} 2 
rm efi eXAal thie t il . Ss t i He ‘ 
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nent, and in 1924 modifying that assumption to the extent of showing 
general unreliability of the reliability of the intelligence quotient. . . . Any 


capacity or power is an achievement, not a donation.’ 
Keep this volume on your desk. Do not attempt to read it through. P 


t up whenever you have a spare moment and open it at random. On the firs 


page you may read something stimulating; and on the second page somet! 
which you will question or oppose. F 
WILFORD M. AIKEN 


Joh B rroi ahs Ne hool, St. Louis 


Moore, ANNIE E. The Primary School. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com; 

1925. 340 pp 

A survey of the professional literature of the past few years indicates 
a growing scientific interest in the early years of childhood. With great 
and greater frequency psychologists, physicians, criminologists, and educat 
are directing attention to the importance of these formative years. Ir 
wealth of literature that has appeared, it is a matter of surprise to fi 
few books dealing comprehensively with the educational problems of the 
mary schools, Authoritative studies on reading, writing, spelling, arithmet 
literature, hygiene, health, juvenile delinquency, and psychology, are numer 
but few have attempted to combine these separate treatises into a prog 
that brings together scientific theory and classroom procedure for the trai: 


f children from the ages of six to ten. Those familiar with this need 


welcome the recent book, The Primary School. 

As stated in the Preface, ‘* Prevalent defects in childhood educatior 
pointed out for the purpose of finding a remedy . .. . an effort is 1 
to show that modern theories of education are workable wherever directed 
intelligence and good will.’’ This point of view is convincingly establis 
in the first six chapters. The remaining eight chapters discuss the var 
phases of reading, literature, language, arithmetic, and handwriting. Des 
tions and discussions of methods are supplemented by a wide range of class 
room examples, These offer much that will encourage and stimulate tea 
who are attempting to transform the lockstep method of the recitatior 
laying emphasis upon the initiation and execution of children’s purposes 


plans as a basis for primary-school training. As a definite suggestior 


initiating such work, the author says: 


One of the first steps in modifying the severe mechanism of the cor 
tiona) program is to provide at least one long period of from thirty to 
minutes a day in which the children may engage with some degree ot 
freedom in a variety of worth while activities. . . . . The next step is 
take the reading out of the narrow confines of numerous ten- and tift 
minute periods and get a longer stretch of time when the several groups 
all be engaged in reading or activities related to reading . . . . When tl! 
two lines are successfully developed, it will be seen that much of the 
work can be conducted in the same way and that the old program of tw 
or twenty-five disjointed divisions is both unpsychological and inefficient 


The practical content, the non-technical treatment, the illustratior 


progressive school practices, and the well-organized bibliography and | 
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ham’s The Ne al Mind are paving the way for a general revamping 
policies governing the treatment of individuals who deviate markedly 
what is accepted as normal behavior. 


1? 


The problem is one which looks for its solution to a thorough understar 
ing of the nervous system and its functioning, both under conditions of n 
mental and physical health, and under abnormal conditions. It is only as 
formation of this kind is at the disposal of the clinical psychologist that 
will be able to advise the necessary medical or educational treatment 
that the psychologist as such should presume to make the medical diagn 
but for his own satisfaction and the respect which the medical prof: 


ild have toward him, the psychologist should be acquainted with the facts 


To the gradually inereasing list of books in this field, is now added a rv 
book entitled L’Enfant Turbulent, by Dr. Henri Wallon. Based on a colle 
of over two hundred case studies rich in facts concerning hereditary condit 
personal histories, and the diverse circumstances which might influence phys 
and mental development, the text consists of an elaborate treatment of va 
structural defeets and their causes. This material is later reorganized 
separate chapter dealing with the syndromes which serve to indicate inté 


conditions. Unfortunately for the purpose of the general student of ps 


he discussion is highly technical and does not distinguish elearly betw 


the improvable and the non-improvable types of cases, and their respe 


One of the most interesting chapters, probably the most readable 
1 the various theories that have been advanced for the interpret 
of emotional activity. The author begins by discussing introspectionists 
pecial reference to the pleasure-displeasure school of Kiilpe and Lehn 
and the hypo-hypersthenic theory of Féré, modified by Wundt and Lipps 
excitation-inhibition. These he finds to be largely arbitrary abstractions 
have no adequate explanation to offer concerning the causes of emotior 
shuws how Dumas in making his study, ‘‘sadness and joy,’’ discovered 
organic modifications in the vegetative functions seemed to be caused by 
tional activity This brings him to the work of Langley, Cannon, and ot 
on the eae mpatheti« svsten and the theories of emotion based on their fir 


These he rejects as savoring too much of the teleological and the provide 


They do not explain the diffused irradiation of emotion and the mor 
d character of its reactions. To arrive at a working the 


an exhaustive analysis of sensori-motor activity in all its 





les that the visceral and tonic reactions may enter into the 
of emotion through the mechanism of the conditioned reflex. Thus the 


relation of the emotional to mental life makes it the important factor ir 


it with conduct of psychopaths and other forms of abnormal behav 


H. B. CuHap 
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what extent is a teacher’s efficiency in teaching one subject an index 


efficiency in teaching other subjeects?’’ The final chapter of this divisi 


the st | discusses criticisms of the eftie: ney formula Part III summ: 
‘ - und states the conclusions 
This attempt te establish objective evidences of the efficiency of supery 
s commendabk The findings, however, would have much more significa: 
t ‘ ad been a similar test made of the pupils’ gains under thes 
teachers over a similar period of time just preceding the inauguration 
supervisory program The study presents no comparison between tea 
etticiency without supervision and teaching efficiency with supervision. 
The study does not afford data for diagnosing actual teaching per 
nes ind it presents lata for diagnosing supervisory performances 
testing program as described is a program of inspection. The results of 
erely show a status of attainment. They do not show the causes of s 
, ! the teaching that produced the status Likewise the res 
tests t w the « ses of success or failure in supervision that m: 
! 1} the status. Certain statements in the deseription of the 
im} t real pervisory tivities were ear 1 on, but no dat 
ore how the results 
. . move in the right directior It attacks one p 
‘ t i s vryests a for ror ¢ t iting tear ny 
S to evaluate s vis efficient provided 
f vested ; , onres rhe « sions al 
vhether 1 or t, s li stimulate fur jective 
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Buckingham, B. R. Research for Teachers. New York, Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1926. 386 pp. 

I have read two reviews of this book which intimate that no mors 
ful and engaging volume has come into educational circles this year. Per . 
haps I am not exactly the right person to review it, for I am prejudiced. T 
author and I used to work in offices a few feet apart up in the headquarters 
the New York City Board of Education when Mr. Maxwell, the superintendent 
was at the old educational game of first selecting a policy and then looking for 
facts to bolster it. Every school I knew about played that game in those da 
They would lay down a dictum and set the computists to finding the figures 
substantiate it. If the figures didn’t do so they were pigeonholed. I reme1 
Buckingham in that office, with the rattle and slam of the electricity-dr 
computing machines around him. The powers-that-be loaded upon |} 
17697635979697396359 statistical jobs of the world’s largest school s 


What the sum of all the accounts were and how they varied from mor 
month, never affected any procedure of anybody, but they were record: 
a big sheet for April and then everybody set to work to catch up wit 
equally useless, delayed summaries for May. 

In the midst of this mathematical stupidity I first met Buckinghar 
learned something of the new movement that proposed to use school statist 
as a basis for action. In spite of the utter submergence of him in the delug 
of secondary facts, Buckingham maintained a membership and correspor 
with the growing movements of educational scientists and impressed al 
Yorkers who came in contact with him that assaying, appraising, evaluating 
measuring, assessing, rating, standardizing, estimating, the progress a1 
output of an educational organization is as necessary as taking the latitud: 
longitude of a ship at sea I remember ‘‘the Duke,’’ as we called Bucking 
ham, found the old oratorical and gushing treatment of educational su 
a heavy drag on his attempt to show us that so long as we resisted g 
definitely measured, we degraded our business to guess work, unproved ass 
tion, mushy sentiment, and fakirism. Buckingham could have stayed 
New York office until it ossified him, but he was a progressive student 
yved. Direction of fresh minds in research attracted him. 

His book, Research for Teachers is a happy appreciation of 
that every classroom is a potential observation station and every teacher 
likely to be more interested, more entertained, more valuable if she grasps ' 
large meaning of the research movement and gets into its procession. The | 
is singularly easy to read and understand. For an author who is absorbing 


scientific and technical discourse all the time to be able to transmute 


this clear, sprightly, and illuminating everyday English, is almost a ! 
The keynote of the treatise is the old Buckingham proposition he used to ! 
in the New York office: ‘‘If we are worth our salt, we have got to know 

results are worth while, how they are attained, and whether we are att ‘ 


them all along the line.’’ Buckingham even finds himself taking off his 
to the ancient Greeks, but it is because they delivered the goods. 
With an unhesitating move ahead, not halting to argue too much, | 


and then enjoying a quiet laugh, the Duke accompanies us along a road 
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News Stems and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 




















Dr. F. B. Knight of the University of Iowa was a member of the summer 
faculty at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. John A. Nietz has been appointed assistant professor in the Depart 
ment of History and Principles of Education in the University of Pittsburg! 


Dr. M. R. Trabue, North Carolina University, and Dr. Fred C. Ayer of 
Washington University, gave courses at Stanford University during the summer 


Under the Colorado Research Foundation a state survey of the selectiy 
character of secondary education in Colorado is being carried on, directed by 
Dr. Frederick L. Whitney. 


Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, assistant director of the Bureau of Educational R: 
search of Ohio State University, was on the summer staff at the University 
of Washington during the past summer. 


During the past summer, Dr. C. C. Peters of Ohio Wesleyan University 
taught Educational Sociology at the Southern Branch of the University 
California at Los Angeles. 

Over twenty thousand high-school pupils in Kansas participated in th 
school scholarship contests. The contests which were of three different type: 
were held in eighteen different subjects. 





The World Book Company has brought out an experimental edition of 4 
number of tests prepared for the Modern Foreign-Language Study. Among 
these are tests in French by Henmon and Coleman, and in German by Henmor 
Morgan, and Turin. 





Harold H. Bixler, director of guidance a.d research in the Atlantic © 
Publie Schools, will be on leave of absence during the year 1926-27 to hold t! 
position of Associate in Elementary Education at Teachers College, Colum)is 
University. 
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ngbeach, California, is opening its new senior high school in September 
Mr. David Segel in charge of high-school research. Miss Alta Williams, 


junior high-school counselor, has been assigned to curriculum 


National Council of English Teachers is making an inquiry concerning 
ur schools. This Council has sent out a series of questionnaires to 


° 


1) the principals of the high schools, (2) teachers of English, 


inior pupils in high school, and (4) graduates of high school. 


al Department of Research in the Kalamazoo public schools made a 
inship in grades III-B to VI-A inclusive, in eleven elementar 
e results tended to show striking variations among schools in 

ation of speed and quality of the pupils. 
Series Number Ten of Fresno (California) publie schools, reports 
the high sixth grade with certain standardized tests. Reports on 
ndividual schools in a graphic manner, which show rang 

r niddle fifty percent, and mediar 


tt wn the Line S choe is the latest eport of the s pe 
~ ols, Lineoln Nebraska. The bulletin contains some i s 
edueati s observed I cv ides on t c ght inclusive ( I 


M. Barthelmess is investigatin 


with special emphasis on the detailed elements of which the tests 


grant from the Commonwealth Fund, Dr. W. W. Charters is 


alvsis of the duties of teachers in high and elementary schools 
beginning an analvsis of the duties of city and county superin 
s well as those of prinely als of high and elementary schools 


( tpp Drill Books in Arithmett by Professor F. L Clapp of the Uni 


Wisconsin represent the result of many years of careful investigation 


ipils’ errors in arithmetic work They are in strict accordance 
lern tendency to endeavor to ‘‘put the oil where the squeak is.’’ 
State Teachers College throug! its Department of Educati nal 


and in cooperation with different school systems, is investigating 
e influence of intelligence and school attendance upon individual 


} , 


l achievement. One thousand ten-vear-old children have been 


s in scho« 


rhe results will be published in the Yearbook of the Nattonal Soctety 


Study of Education, 1928. 
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Projects and the Project Method, is the title of Educational Research As) 
Cireular Number 43, University of Illinois, by W. S. Monroe, director of the Johns # 
Bureau of Educational Research. The bulletin defines the term ‘‘ project’’ and Franklir 


discusses types of projects, points of view, and something of the technique. thousan 
Buchner 
entific i 


A mimeographed bulletin from the Department of Reference and Research 
educatio: 


of the New Trier (Illinois) township high school shows that men teachers 
grade both boys and girls higher than women teachers in all except commercial 
subjects. It also shows that girls receive a markedly larger proportion of 
A and B grades than boys. 


AS 
Warren 
State of 


R. R. Ryder, who has been doing work leading to the doctorate in the Classifies 


University of Chieago, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Education 
at Purdue University. He will have charge of practice teaching and special 


mental a 


methods in high-school subjects. Mr. Ryder’s problem at the University of Dr. 
Chieago deals with the factors which determine good reading. Missouri, 
colleges 
The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- ported in 
tion Association is attempting to raise the professional standards of its mem- vances hi 
bers. The association has recently sent a letter to superintendents and boards 
of education throughout the United States asking their cooperation in setting Dr. 
standards for the elementary principalship similar to those of the high-school entitled * 
principal. the Ohio 
teachers’ 
The Edueational Research Club of Cleveland has closed a prosperous the value 
year. Twenty-six research reports have been given. The following officers 
have been elected for the ensuing year: president, Joseph Baer; vice-president, Supe 
Dr. Bertha Luckey; second vice-president, Roy LaDu; secretary, Miss May wchers 
Lane; treasurer, 8. S. Dickey. t Teach’ 
questions, 


are also r 


The Department of Educational Measurements of West Allis, Wisconsin, 
on the basis of the Thorndike-MeCall test of reading achievement in grades 


Iv-B to VI-A inelusive, showed that 48 percent of the pupils were of averag: On ti 
achievement or within one year of the grade norm, 24 percent were superior, the schoo! 
or two and three years above norm, and 13 percent were very superior, or more the stand 
than three years above normal. answered 
increase | 
The University of Minnesota has issued during the past three years, four of gramm 
volumes in the field of public-school finance by Dr. F. H. Swift and others. 
The fourth volume is devoted to the problems of the south as illustrated by the {Sth 
states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, and Tennessee. Dr. Swift’s assistant Island, IS 
in this study was John H. Goldthorpe, a graduate student in education at the W. W. Co 
University of Minnesota when the study was made. The data for these states Departme 
are handled in the thorough manner that has become well known to the readers comparab| 
of Dr. Swift’s other studies. It is a contribution of value not only to the eee v 
Classes wi 


states immediately concerned but to education throughout the nation. 
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f the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
nkins University, an effort is being made to establish the Edward 


ner Research Fund in Edueatio1 The campaign is for fifty 





irs, and subscriptions are being solicited from friends of Dr 
the institution, who wish to perpetuate the professional and s 
es which have characterized his Am vears or § 
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Kansas City is one of the cities of 
nting data over a considerable 

assistant superintendent, in charge of re 

figures recently: 
Year 
De a 6s 2+6ee0neen 
Se 6 os wees Geen 
1912 
1922 os 
Se 606 eeaeea 
nis Cal lation is on the basis of 
each grade 
rhe National Publishing pociety, 
published a National Spelling Seale fe 
ssistant superintendent f schools, Al 
+ scale were selected fron the ve 
spelling books, all words common to ¢ 


words were 


selected 
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the country whi 


pe riod of time 


} 


Vol. 14, \ 
1 has available 


Mr. Melche 


George 


search, furnished us with the following 
Percent 
of 
UOver-ageness 

ert 63.5 
ecececes 50.6 
cbewwsetenes 16.2 
ebveeeeeuess 26.1 

heebeceneres 23.0 

tr two-year range considered 
Mountai Lake Park, Marvlar s 
r senior high schools, by I.3.T pton 
legany County, Maryland. The 
ecabularies of five widely used 
iny two of the books being include 
horndike’s The Teacher’s Word B 


nd spelling difficulties were checked against various spelling scales. All words 
presented in sentence form, and norms in terms of spelling age 
1¢ 
Service Bulletin, January 1926, of the Chicago Principals’ Clul scuss 
‘ | failures and subject failures in the Chicago public schools. This k 
was prepared by Don C. Rogers, spe ial secretary of the Chicago P 
Club, « il iting with E. | Keener, supervisor of instructional s 
The f wing table may be of interest for comparative purposes: 
PERCENT Fate Percent Fa 
GRADES GRADES . 
Pupils 3 a Pupils g 
I 22. 22 . ( VII-B 8.1 
4 14.8 VII-A 7.2 
II-B ».8 1.9 VIII-B 5.0 
4 1 VIII-A 2.4 
8.1 G IX-B 
I-A rf IX-A 
B g( i. X-B 8 
V-A 8.1 \-A 
\ 7. eual XI-B 
V-A S XI-A 
\ | 7 ; XI1I-B 
VI-A 7.8 XII-A , 
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